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REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Being the American publishers of works by 
THomas CARLYLE, and having arranged, in 
1879, through Mr. MoncuRE D, Conway, with 
Mr. CARL yLe himself, for the American publica- 
tion of his REMINISCENCES, and MR, FROUDE 
having used his position as editor to furnish the 
advance sheets to his own publishers in this coun- 
try, instead of to us, we have—notwithstanding 
Mr. Froune’s disregard of our arrangement with 
Mr. CARLYLE—in pursuance of that arrange- 
ment, and of our claim by trade-courtesy, issued 
the werk (which is Mr. CARLYLE’S, and not MR. 
Froupr’s) at the following prices: 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by Thirteen Portraits, 

60 cents. 
4to, Paper (in the Franklin Square Library), 
15 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 72 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
March 15, contains Chapter Fourteen of * Toby 
Tyler,” in which Toby learns to ride, with a front- 
page illustration by RoGERS ; “ The Young Vio- 
linist,” with a portrait of MAURICIO DENGRE- 
Mont ; “ What.One Poor Little Frog Found Out,” 
a fable, with an illustration by W. F. Bearn ; 
“Louis XVII. in the Temple Prison,” with a 
double-page illustration ; “ Beata’s Locket,” a cap- 
ital story for girls, by LILLIAS DAVIDSON ; Chap- 
ter Seven of “ Phil's Fairies,” in which Phil bids 
farewell to the city, illustrated ; a full page of 
“ Pinafore Rhymes,” with six illustrations ; a full 
Post-office Box, containing interesting letters, nu- 
merous offers of exchange, and a number of puz- 
sles; Poems, String Tricks, Comics, and other at- 
tractions. 


— 





THE OPENING OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HE GarFIELD administration begins 
well, because it begins with the evi- 
dence that it is a GARFIELD administration. 
The inaugural address was much more sat- 
isfactory than the letter of acceptance. It 
announced plainly the President’s position 
upon leading questions, and showed bis ad- 
mirable statesman-like spirit. Equal suf- 
frage he places first as the paramount ques- 
tion, and while no one has ever more plain- 
ly stated the argument upon which South- 
ern Democrats rest their suppression of the 
colored vote, no one has ever more com- 
pletely overthrown the argument by show- 
ing that the remedy is infinitely worse than 
the alleged evil. Upon the financial ques- 
tion the President’s views were well known, 
and so were his opinions upon reform in the 
civil service. We differ from those opinions 
in thinking that the remedy for the evils 
lies less in a fixed term than in the method 
of selection. If the front door is guarded, 
the back door will take care of itself. A 
fixed term might, possibly, somewhat palli- 
ate the mischief, but it would not remove 
it. A kind of palliaton was tried in England 
by what was called preliminary nomination, 
but it failed, and it was agreed, as experi- 
ence has proved, that free and fair compe- 
tition is the only way. What the President 
says, however, is entirely compatible with 
executive approval of the methods initiated 
by President Hayes, and the friends of re- 
form will gladly support any effort of his 
to correct the evil. The cabinet has been 
fully discussed, and the general estimate of 
it can now be seen. It has at least effectu- 
ally disposed of the twaddle about the treaty 
of Mentor. General GARFIELD is President, 
and not a puppet. He is an experienced 
public man, who shows his sagacity in noth- 
ing more than in the ability to listen to 
advice and to follow his own judgment. 
The cabinet, we have no doubt, in the prin- 
ciples of its construction, is precisely what 
he meant it to be long before the multitudi- 
nous and miscellaneous pilgrimage to Men- 
tor began. The persons may have been 
somewhat changed, but that is all. What- 
ever criticism may be made upon the cabin- 
et, it is clear that, politically speaking, its 
construction is very skillful. The proof of 
this is that it is generally acceptable, while 
the President remains master, 

Mr. WAYNE MAacVEAGH, for instance, a 
man of very great ability and the purest 
character, and of the finest political insight 
and independence, who came to New York 
in the campaign, and made a powerful 
speech ata meeting of independent voters, 
which the Republican State Committee dis- 
owned as a Republican meeting, is nomi- 


nated for Attorney-General, and Mr. Don 
CAMERON moves that the nomination be 
unanimously confirmed. Of course Mr. 
CAMERON does not like the selection, but 
Mr. MacVEAGH is just as strong and earnest 
a Republican as Mr. CAMERON; and this is 
a time in which a Republican administra- 
tion can not lose the support of the Repub- 
licans with whom Mr. MACVEAGH is asso- 
ciated. This the President knows, whether 
Mr. CAMERON perceives it or not. Political- 
ly, it would have been very foolish to take a 
CAMERON man from Pennsylvania when the 
anti-CAMERON men had just made so power- 
ful and successful a protest against the Cam- 
ERON dictation. The selection of Mr. BLAINE 
for the State Department shows that the 
President means “to have a party behind 
him.” Mr. BLarNe is an alert, brilliant, ver- 
satile public man, with a larger personal 
following than any other Republican leader, 
although, unquestionably, certain events in 
his career have alienated the sympathy of 
many Republicans whose approval is worth 
any man’s winning. As Secretary of State, 
his course will be regarded not only without 
prejudice, but with the most friendly antici- 
pation. The selection of Mr. WinDom for 
the Treasury has been a very great surprise 
to many persons because of his fivancial un- 
soundness hitherto. But it will not be for- 
gotten that Mr. SHERMAN, who has been so 
peculiarly acceptable to those who wonder 
at Mr. WINDOoM’s appointment, held what 
were thought to be very unsound views a 
few years ago,and the guarantees of Mr. 
WIinpDoM’s financial course are the clear and 
fixed financial rectitude of the President, 
and the especial recommendation of Mr. 
SHERMAN, while Mr. Wrnpom’s frank and 
decided hostility to the vast and threaten- 
ing power of monopoly engages for the ad- 
ministration the favor of a very large and 
important public opinion. It allays, also, 
any Western disposition to jealousy of East- 
ern financial leadership, and, upon the whole, 
the appointment of Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry is considered to be politically very shrewd. 
For those who have agreed with us that the 
administration of the Interior Department 
by Mr. ScHuRz has been as upright and ad- 
mirable and efficient as any administration 
in the history of the department, it is the 
highest praise of Mr. KiRKWoop’s appoint- 
ment that it is said to be heartily approved 
by Mr. Scnurz. Mr. LINCOLN is unknown 
in public life, but the son of ABRAHAM. LIN- 
COLN may be sure of the disposition of ‘his 
countrymen to rejoice in his successful con- 
duct of the War Department. Judge Hunt 
is also unknown to the country at large, 
but he is a Southern-born Republican, and 
a worthy representative of the Republican 
party to those who would look upon any 
Southern Democrat taking office under a 
Republican administration as a renegade. 
Mr. JAMES goes to the Post-office Depart- 
ment with the gratifying and unusual con- 
sciousness that he has been designated for 
it by the approval of both parties. His con- 
duct of the Post-office in New York proves 
that he will conduct the department, which 
has been hitherto that of patronage, upon 
business principles. Mr. JAMEs is a friend 
of Senator CONKLING; but the Senator has 
not controlled the New York Post-office, and 
he will not control the national Post-office 
Department. The Postmaster-General is 
not likely to sacrifice the honorable reputa- 
tion that he has acquired in the public serv- 
ice to the gratification of any man’s personal 
purposes. 

The administration begins, therefore, with 
an admirable manifesto, and with a cabinet 
to which no part of the party openly ob- 
jects. Trouble will undoubtedly appear in 
due time. But we shall be surprised if the 
administration should not be found to have 
a way of its own, with great power of polite- 
ly sticking to it. The friends of Mr. BLAINE 
will be its warm supporters. The friends 
of no other “stalwart” leader can complain 
that they have not been “recognized.” Re- 
publicans who do not consider that they are 
more Republican because they call them- 
selves stalwart—as O’CONNELL said, “ Why, 
Young Ireland? Ould Ireland is good enough 
for me?”’—are sure of a persuasive voice in 
Mr. MacVEAGH. Certainly it is evidence of 
great political skill and of great force of 
character that a President elected by a par- 
ty which has held power for twenty years, 
and in which divisions are so deep and so 
determined, should have begun his adminis- 
tration without a ripple of serious discon- 
tent, and with his party united around him. 
We believe him far too sagacious a man, 
however, not to have observed that all the 
speculation of the last three months about 
the cabinet has turned wholly upon the 
probable distribution of patronage, without 
the least apparent interest in measures and 
policies. Having seen that, he must feel 
more than ever convinced of the truth of 
what he wrote in 1877, that patronage so 
debauches the public service that reform 








“is one of the highest and most imperative 
duties of statesmanship.” y 





A NEW “SOUTH.” 


THE pleasant reception of the New York 
Seventy-first Regiment in New Orleans, and 
the incidents recorded by the reporters, are 
signs of that awakening of a new South 
which every good citizen is glad to ob- 
serve. Among these signs is the recent ar- 
ticle of the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Vir- 
ginia, in the Southern Planter. and Farmer. 


It is an appeal to the young men of Vir- 


ginia, and these are among the sensible 
remarks of Mr. STUART: 


“The overthrow of slavery has destroyed the foun- 
dation on which the old system rested, and the time 
has come when we must conform our methods of in- 
struction and our pursuits in life to the changed con- 
dition of our social and industrial organization. What 
Virginia now needs is not closet men, learne‘\ scholars, 
or brilliant orators, but ‘men of affairs’ prac- 
tical business men, men competent to deal with and 
pueh forward the material interests of the State—such 
as skilled engineers, geologists, mineralogists, miners, 
machinists, and mechanics, Slavery is dead, and many 
of the sectional jealousies and prejudices which it en- 
gendered are dying out with it. Sagacious Northern 
men had their attention drawn to the vast sources of 
undeveloped wealth which exist in the Southern States. 
....Our people are beginning to take more common- 
sense views of questions connected with business and 
politics. They are beginning to see the policy of ‘ kick- 
ing against the pricks.’ They have found out. that, 
under our system of government, the majority of the 
States are not in accord with those of Virginia, and 
that true policy requires that they should no longer 


wage a fruitless contest, but accept the situation, and - 


secure for themselves all the benefits to which they are 
justly entitled....There are but two sources from which 
danger is to be apprehended : first, habits of indolence 
and self-indulgence, and prejudice against manual and 
mechanical labor, which is the last legacy of slavery ; 
second, a mistaken system of education, which has giv- 
en too much attention to the ideal, and too little to the 
practical. A determined and manly spirit can vanquish 
the first, and a change in the course of instruction, by 
which more prominence will be given to physical sci- 
ence and mechanics and the construction and uses of 
machinery, will overcome the last.” 


In the same spirit the Rev. Dr. HayGoop, 
president of Emory College, at Oxford, Geor- 
gia, preached a sermon in that place on the 
last Thanksgiving-day, a copy of which was 
requested for publication by a unanimous 


vote of the congregation. One such dis-’ 


course preached in the heart of Georgia, and 
published by request of the hearers, is a most 
striking illustration of the fundamental idea 
of the sermon, that “the South,” and there- 
fore the country, has especial cause for grat- 
itude in the actual situation. Dr.HayGoop 
does full justice to the bravery and fidelity 
of “the South” in the great contest, but he 
contrasts the Southern situation of 1860 
and 1865 with that of 1880, and rebukes the 
croakers. The cotton crop of 1880 is 6,000,000 
bales, that of 1879 was 5,000,000. There was 
never so much made under the old system, 
and there are more people at work in “the 
South” to-day than ever before. The great 
mass of the Southerners not only make more 
than before the war, but they make a better 
use of it. There is, he says, ten times the 
‘comfort that there was twenty years ago. 
The roads are better. Thousands of decent 
farm-houses have been built within ten 
years. New barns are better than old resi- 
dences. “Good mattresses have driven out 
old-time feathers.” Cooking-stoves, sew- 
ing-machines, carpets, pianos, pictures, lead 
in a train of minor luxuries to homes which 
formerly lacked conveniences. Indeed, there 
is no more vivid glimpse of change and prog- 
ress than that furnished by Dr. HayGoop’s 
discourse. The preacher truly says, also, 
that the civil and social order which exists 
in “the South” is, under all the circum- 
stances, wonderful, when compared with 
similar periods in the history of other coun- 
tries. Dr. HayGoop rejoices in the reunion 
of the States, and does not hesitate to con- 
demn “the immeasurable capacity for blun- 
dering which the leaders of the dominant 
party in our section have manifested during 
these years of political conflict.” But not- 
withstanding much power and influence 
have been regained by “the South,” despite 
the “wild utterances of a few impractica- 
bles who have never forgotten and have 
never learned.” Without justifying the wis- 
dom of placing the ballot in the hands of 
slaves suddenly freed, but insisting that 
“the South” should accept the fact, and 
“the North” never disturb it, this sagacious 
public teacher says, “ Fourthly, there is one 
great historic fact which should, in my sober 
judgment, above all things excite every- 
where in the South profound gratitude to 
Almighty God; I mean the abolition of Af- 
rican slavery.” 

The delivery of such a discourse as this in 
the State of Georgia, by a Southerner speak- 
ing to Southerners, not upon the stump to 
be reported, but in the ordinary course of 
professional duty, is a very significant event. 
In connection with such’an appeal as that 
of Mr. STUART, and such an address as that 
of EpwWaRD ATKINSON in Atlanta last Octo- 
ber for the promotion of an international 
cotton exhibition, and even such an inci- 
dent as the visit of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment, this discourse isthe indication of a 
growing sentiment in the Southern States 
with which the new Administration can 


wisely co-operate, and-which proves that | 


the denunciatory generalizations about “the 
South” are becoming unjust and unpardon- 
able. The moment that the sentiments of 
D. HayGoop’s discourse take form in public 
action, “the South” will disappear as a factor 
from politics, like the North and the West. 





DEMOCRATIC PROSPECTS. 


Ex-GOVERNOR SEYMOUR is of the cheer- 
ful opinion that the prospects of the Demo- 
cratic: party are exceedingly brilliant, if 
only it will heal its feuds, fall back upon its 
principles, and attract the sympathy and 
support of young men. The Democratic 
party will have been out of power for a 
quarter of a century at the close of Presi- 
dent GARFIELD’s administration. It has 
tried every device and dodge and trick and 
threat to get back again, and has failed. 
During all these years, why has it not heal- 
ed its feuds, and fallen back upon its prin- 
ciples, and attracted the support of young 
men? And what possible reason is there 
for supposing that it will do during the 
next four yéars what it has been unable to 
do during the last twenty? The reason of 
the failure of the Democratic party is that 
it has no distinctive principles. State 
rights is not a distinctive Democratic prin- 
ciple, because no party questions them. 
Tariff reform is not a distinctive Democratic 
principle, becanse there are plenty of Repub- 
lican tariff reformers. Hard money is not 
a distinctive Democratic principle, because 
most rag-money men are Democrats. Equal 
suffrage is not a distinctive Democratic 
principle, because it is denied and violated 
chiefly by Democrats. Administrative re- 
form is not a distinctively Democratic prin- 
ciple, for whatever reform has been accom- 
plished has been the work of Republicans. 
To say that the Democratic party is “near- 
er the people,” and the true “ constitutional 
party,” is to use words without meaning, 
because the common humanity of four mill- 
ions of the people was practically denied by 
the Democratic party, which, when it fell 
from power, was the mere bulwark of slav- 
ery, while it is the only party which theo- 
retically by the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, and practically by the rebellion, 
sought to annul the Constitution and to de- 
stroy the Union. Indeed, those who allude 
to the principles of the Democratic party 
may well ponder the remark of Mr. HORACE 
WHITE in a recent letter to the Evening Post. 
Mr. WHITE is distinctively an independent 
Republican, and in commenting upon the 
compulsory clause of the Funding Bill he 
said, “It is the frequent outcropping of 
such rascality in the governing counsels of 
the Democratic party” which repels truly 
independent voters. 

If the Democratic party has any princi- 
ples of public policy, they are not generally 
known. It has been in control of Congress 
for two years. What policy has it initiated? 
What measures has it proposed? A vast 
and threatening peril is the growing power 
of corporate monopolies. What position 
does the Democratic party hold upon the 
subject? It has endeavored, indeed, to 
make the suppression of an immense popu- 
lar vote easier. It demanded the repeal of 
the resumption act. It claimed rag-money 
successes as Democratic triumphs. It has 
just passed the River and Harbor swindling 
bill. It has been the hope of every finan- 
cial CaGLiostro. But when during all 
these years has it shown any disposition to 
heal feuds? _ What constitutional principles 
has it maintained? And how has it proved 
to any intelligent young man that the way 
to secure honest and patriotic administra- 
tion is to support the Democratic party? 
Did the election of Governor PLAISTED show 
it? Did GaRcELon prove it?. Do the tis- 
sue ballots establish it? Did its legislative 
and campaign conduct upon the tariff illus- 
trate it? 

Mr. SEyMour thinks that President GaR- 
FIELD will favor consolidation and centrali- 
zation of the national government. A strong 
national government he will undoubtedly 
favor, and such a government the American 
people undoubtedly demand. But no Amer- 
ican statesman has shown in his speeches @ 
clearer comprehension than President GaR- 
FIELD of the just relations of the States to 
the Union; and if he highly esteems ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON, it is because our national 
experience has justified HaMILTON’s presci- 
ence that the centrifugal forces of the Union 
would be quite as dangerous as the centrip- 
etal. Ifthe hope of the Democratic party 
is in alarming the country with President 
GARFIELD’s centralizing views, the Demo- 
cratic. party is as hopeless as ever. Mr. 
SEYMOUR would hardly deny that there is 
quite as much patriotism, intelligence, char- 
acter, and American love of liberty in the 
Republican party as in the Democratic. 
Can he or any other intelligent Democrat 
suggest one plausible reason why the views 
of-sach a party should be any less constitu- 
tional than those of a party of the composi- 





tion and record of the Democratic party? 
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A LEGAL OUTRAGE. 


One of the greatest wrongs in legal pro- 
cedure in this country is the imprisonment 
of witnesses to secure their presence at 
trials. A criminal may give bail and go at 
large, but the innocent witness is treated 
like a convicted felon. We find in the City 
Record a report of the sergeant in charge at 
the House of Detention, dated on the Ist of 
January, containing a list of citizens mal- 
treated in this way; and as if to make the 
statement as injurious as possible, the list 
is made out as if the witness were charged 
with crime. Thus the first entry is of the 
witness’s name in one column, and against 
it, on the same line in the next column, un- 
der the general head of “ offense charged,” 
is “forgery,” so that it reads that A B is 
charged with forgery. 

The witnesses are imprisoned for various 
terms. The first one in the list, who ap- 
pears to have been charged with forgery, 
was detained for nine months; the next in 
order, for six months; and so on, for terms 
varying from two months to two days. In 
the month of October there were forty-four 
such committals for imprisonment, in Novem- 
ber forty. It is a most serious outrage, yet 
wholly useless, and an abuse which the Law 
Association may well take in hand. 

There is nothing in our criminal proced- 
ure which more amazes intelligent foreign- 
ers. The late Recorder HILL, of Birmingham, 
expressed himself very pointedly upon the 
subject, and no magistrate had larger expe- 
rience in dealing with criminals. In Eng- 
land, witnesses are simply bound over in 
their own recognizances, except that mar- 
ried women and children must have the re- 
cognizance of other persons. Failure to ap- 
pear is almost unknown. Instances, indeed, 
are known—but we believe there is only one 
in thirty years, and that in a notorious case 
of murder—where witnesses have been im- 
prisoned, and then it was because it was evi- 
dent that their recognizance would be bro- 
ken. Our practice is such a perversion and 
denial of justice that the statement of the 
wrong should be the most powerful argu- 
ment for its prompt correction. 





MR, JAMES’S SUCCESSOR. 


OnE of the important offices vacated by 
the formation of the cabinet is the Postmas- 
tership in New York, the most important 
position of the kind in the country. Mr. 
JAMES’s conduct of. the office was so effi- 
cient that it gave him a national reputa- 
tion, which is an unprecedented fact in the 
management of any such office. The secret 
of his success was resolute rejection of the 
“spoils” and patronage system, and manage- 
ment of public business upon business prin- 
ciples. Mr. JAMES’s own Official experience 
taught him that competition was the only 
effectual way to escape the pest of patron- 
age, and he prepared rules for appointments 
which, honestly enforced, would baffle the 
most pertinacious boss or bummer. 

In the excellent and successful adminis- 
tration of the office Mr. JAMES was most 
ably seconded by Mr. PEARSON, the Assistant 
Postmaster, who is a thorough master of the 
improved postal methods in every country. 
Summer before last, Mr. PEARSON made a 
visit of official study to England, and his 
own improvements in the details of postal 
service in this country are of great value. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that there 
is no man in the country so admirably qual- 
ified to succeed Mr. James as Mr. PEARSON ; 
and the same considerations of fitness, which 
were universally recognized, for calling Mr. 
JAMES to the head of the postal department, 
designated Mr. PEARSON for the New York 
Office. : 

The fact that Mr. PEARSON is the son-in- 
law of Mr. James naturally made the Post- 
master-General hesitate to make the ap- 
pointment. But it was not because of that 
relationship—which did not then exist— 
but of his proved ability in other positions 
in the service, that Mr. PEARSON was made 
Assistant Postmaster, and he has won his 
spurs wholly independently. Besides, the 
demand for the appointment of Mr. PEARSON 
proceeded from the public, which knew noth- 
ing of kinship, but which did know that 
whoever might be appointed would find the 
aid of Mr. PEARSON to be indispensable. 
The moral effect of Mr. PEARSON’S promo- 
tion upon the great body of those in the 
public service will be most admirable, for it 
will be as evidence that devoted, 
efiicient, and honorable conduct in the busi- 
ness Offices of the government will be recog- 
nized by this Administration as deserving 
the natural reward of promotion. 





THE EX-VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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great political knowledge, and whose character 
and impression are distinctively American and 
Republican.. He has a natural dignity, which, 
with his great parliamentary knowledge, makes 
him one of the most admirable of presiding offi- 
cers, and although a man of unfailing urbanity, 
he has yet the firmness to enforce the proper au- 
~— of such an officer, 

is was signally shown upon one occasion in 
the New York eaasnidiensh Uineenticn of 1867, 
of which Mr. WHEELER was president. A certain 
member at an after-dinner session was annoying- 
ly loquacious, and interrupted members who had 
the floor in the most disorderly way. But he was 
not in a condition to be removed by the sergeant- 
at-arms, and he had a kind of cunning tact in 
apparently yielding to the chair, and then renew- 
ing his interruptions. In vain the president 
rapped for order, and murmurs arose from the 
floor. “The gentleman is out of order,” cried 
the chair, sternly. But-the annoyance recurred. 
A thundering rap followed, and the declaration, 
“If the gentleman does not keep order, the chair 
will be obliged to call him by name.” A pause, 
a few moments of peace, and the trouble began 
again. Instantly Mr. WHEELER arose, brought 
down his gavel, and said, severely and authori- 
tatively, “Mr. ——, take your seat!” The delin- 
quent dropped as if he had been shot, and was 
heard no more. 

The only complaint that his friends have ever 
made of Mr. Wure er is that his generous nature 
forbids him, politically, to fight. Had he been 
willing to lead in the State Convention of 1879, 
it would have had a different result. Without 
his leadership, however, a successful fight was 
impossible, and it was not attempted. But Mr. 
WHEELER’s decision was deliberate and conclu- 
sive. The Vice-President is but the chairman of 
the Senate, and that position Mr. WHxeLer has 
filled with a modest dignity and thorough parlia- 
mentary knowl which. rank him with the 
most efficient of his predecessors. New York 
counts ‘among her conspicuous sons no worthier 
public man, nor one whose long career is more 
free from all that belittles and discredits public 
life. Like his associate, Mr. Hayes, Mr. WHEELER 
retires with the cordial respect of the great mul- 
titude of his fellow-citizens. 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT 
GRANT. 


Tae Saratoga Monument Association have re- 
ceived a grant of $30,000 from Congress, and the 
Bennington Association a grant of $40,000. Sen- 
ator Morritt’s bill, providing generally that for 
every dollar raised by local effort for such patri- 
otic purposes, Congress should grant another, un- 
til the sum of $50,000 should be reached, failed 
to become a law, not because of any opposition, 
but apparently because of the pressure of the 
separate Saratoga bill. The same result, how- 
ever, 80 far as we see, would: have been gained 
for Saratoga had the general bill become a law. 
Indeed, as we learn of no opposition to the Sara- 
toga appropriation, which would have been part 
of the general bill, a di ble condition would 
have been avoided, which the separate Saratoga 
bill imposes. “ 

As we now understand, the bill, as passed, pro- 
vides that the monument shall be built after a 
particular design. Such a provision is not a 
proper part of such a bill, and is essentially mis- 
chievous. The Saratoga Memorial should be a 
work of art not only worthy of the State, of the 
site, and of the event, but. also it should be an 
illustration of the noblest works of the kind. 
A thing like the Wort Monument in Madison 
Square, in New York, is simply a disgrace to 
the city. It should be inscribed in large letters 
“ Job.” 

Congress, willing to grant the money, certainly 
did not care that any particular design should be 
adopted, and it would be interesting to know why 
that provision was introduced, or why it was not 
stricken out. We believe that the design is not 
especially desired by the Saratoga Monument As- 
sociation, and before the $40,000 now at the com- 
mand of the Association is expended for a design 
which it does not approve—or which it ought not 
to approve—some effort should be made to induce 
Congress to reeede from a condition for which it 
cares nothing whatever, but which threatens to 
encumber a historic site with an artistically un- 
worthy memorial. The work should not be be- 
gun until this effort has been made. 








THE BOER WAR. 


races, and the 

Waiving that question, however, it is urged by 
liberal Englishmen who justify the present cam- 
paign that even if the Boers are htful masters 
of the Transvaal, they invited the British to set- 
tle the dispute between them by the sword, then 
invaded British territory, and have defeated Brit- 


cording to Sir Barrie Frere, there was no gener- 
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vaal to British control, and the argument that 
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land’s nearest neighbor in South Africa is an ar- 
gument for the annexation of the entire African 
continent. No advantage to “ British interests” 
has ever been shown to be derived from the an- 
nexation, and the war has really no moral sup- 
‘port in England. It is one of Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’s wretched legacies to his successors, and 
it is to be hoped that Sir Freperick Roperts takes 
out satisfactory terms of peace. 





HONORS TO MR. SCHURZ. 


Tue list of names signed to the invitation to 
Mr. Scuurz to a dinner in “Boston in recognition 
of “the eminent ability, the marked fidelity, and 
the approved success” of his administration of 
the Interior Department, is one of the most com- 
plimentary and gratifying ever appended to such 
a call. It includes the most distinguished citi- 
zens in every pursuit, and is as splendid a testi- 
monial of honor, in its kind, as any public man 
could receive. 

There is, however, one other letter, signed by 
one name only, which is hardly less impressive. 
If there be one man in the country who is in the 
truest sense the friend of the Indians, who has 
lived among them, and toiled and sacrificed and 
endured for them, it is Bishop Warts. The 
word of no other man has such real weight upon 
the Indian question as his, and Bishop Wares 
says of Mr. Scuurz: 


red * 

ity in the ——— 

guns To him we owe the establishment of an In- 
ian the em n 

removal of bad white men for immorality, and many 

— reforms. The evils which have occurred under 


man in ch five important bureaus watching 
every detail of our complicated Indian affairs. May 
we not hope that these censures of the 


that at last the attention of the has been calied 
‘to our blunders and crimes the red men? Is 
not the day at hand when 


great nation will give 
8 government, individual of 

erty, and will faithfully folAll its treaty o} 

them? If this blessed result can be 

Souvrz can cheerfully bear whatever censures have 
fallen upon him for the evils of our Indian policy.” 





MACAULAY AND MULLER. 

One of the familiar stories illustrative of Ma- 
CAULAY’s extraordinary memory is that of his as- 
sertion that he should be ashamed not to be able 
to say his Archbishops of Canterbury backward. 
A cap to this story occurs in the singularly inter- 
esting memoir of Madame De Stail, by Dr. ABEL 
Srevens, just published by the Harpers, which 
vividly renews from all the authorities, some of 
them unpublished, the brilliant tale of that won- 
derful career in which the indomitable genius of 
a woman defied the conqueror of the world. 

Among the circle of famous persons at Coppet 
in 1804 was the Swiss historian MULLER, w 
learning was “ phenomenal.” One day ScHiEGEL, 
Bensamin Constant, and MUxuxr fell into a dis- 
cussion, Mo.er, says Stsmonp1, who was. pres- 
ent, silenced Scutze@gt and Constant. They dared 
not open their mouths again. “The good Sis- 
MONDI was quite stunned,” said Bonsrerren ; “he 
has declared to me that they all seemed steeped 
in clownish ignorance.” But Scuiece. and Ben- 
JAMIN CONSTANT were among the most erudite of 
European scholars. 

Madame De Strait said that the six thousand 
years of the world’s history known to us were all 
perfectly arranged in Mu.Ler’s memory. He 
knew every — in Switzerland, the history of 
every noble family. One day the company de- 
manded of him the series of the sovereign Counts 
of Bugey. MUtier named them instantly, except 
that he could not recall whether one of them had 
been regent or had reigned by title, and he seri- 
ously reproached himself for such a failure of 
memory. 


' PERSONAL. 


Tue library of the late Dr. E. H. Carin is 
soon to be sold at auction. It contuins from 
15,000 to 20,000 volumes, and was believed by 
Dr. C. to be one of the largest private libraries 
in the country. Dr. Caapin was a great reader 
as well as a ed — and great wit, and 
never denied hi f a book that was likely to 
be useful or pleasant to him. 

—Ex-Vice- President WHeeLer occasionally 
—_— the last four years has been heard to say 
that BensaMIn FRANKLIN was one of the few 
men who had a just conception of the impor- 
tance of the Vice-Presidential office. During 
the debate in the Convention ealled to frame 
the Constitution, FRANKLIN said, regarding the 
title of the Vice-President, that he ought to be 
termed ‘‘ His Superfluous Highness.” 

—The first of the TALLEYRAND M88. will be 
ublished by Mr. BENTLEY, in London, in a few 
age This one is entitled Talleyrand and Louis 

XVIII, and consists of their correspondence 
during the Congress of Vienna, with. TALLEY- 
RAND’S descriptions of the various persons there, 
including W&LLINGTON and CASTLEREAGH. 

—s ng of Senator Epmunps and his habit 
of proposing amendments, the Waterbury Amer- 
ican says that, not many months since, a distin- 

uished Sevator from New England, being a 
ttle annoyed by one of Senator Epmunps’s 
roposed amendments, remarked to a- brother 

Benator that he would bet fifty dollars, if the 
truth could be known, that when Senator Ep- 
MUNDS’S mother first taught him the Lord’s 
Prayer, he bounced up on her knees and offered 
an amendment to it. 

—The Louisville Courier-Journal has this from 





a@ man who was a pupil of Senator Manonz in ' 


1848: “It has been thirty-three years since that 
time, and my life has not been without incident 
and variety. School, war, and business have 
each bronght me in contact with many of the 
marked men of the country, and yet as a boy of 


' resolute. 





twelve years of age I had already seen the best 

teacher of mathematics, the most skilled organ- 

izer, and the ablest executive officer of my life. 

He imparted more information in a few months 

at that school than any other teacher had done 

~~ those boys in all of their years of tyranny 
re. 


—When General Joszrn E. Jounston pub- 
lished his book on the war, some time ago, he 
is said to have kept back some of his materials 
for another work in case ex-President Davis 
should speak uncomplimentarily.of im in the 
history which he now has in hand. Senator 
Brown, of Georgia, and a few other gentlemen 
of the South, are said to be loaded with little 
arsenals of fact ready to be Law” gon off if the 
tone of Mr. Davis’s work should call for such 
a discharge. 

—Mr. LaBoucHErg, in Truth, has a spicy para- 
graph on the late Rev. Lord Jonn Toynne, who 
was one of the last of the old foundation canons, 
of whom there still remains one at Westminster 
—Archdeacon JENNINGS. Lord Joun had held 
his stall for fiity years, and whea Dean WILBER- 
FORCE was nominated to the see of Oxford, Sir 
Rogpert Pee offered him the deanery, his re- 
fusal of which seemed to excite surprise in some 
quarters; but by accepting it he would have sus- 
tained considerable Joss of income (his stall ay- 
eraging £3000 a year), and would have exchanged 
the easiest berth in the Church for a post of 
considerable responsibility. Lord JoHN was col- 
lated — in life to the sinecure 7 of 
Backuell, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, from 
which he drew some £300 a year. He never 
once entered the church of this parish, except 
when he went there to “read himself in.’’ He 
also held a vicarage in Wilts for over thirty 
years. Lord JoHn THYNNE possessed consider- 
able property in Cornwall, and some years ago 
he inherited the extensive CanTARET estates in 
Bedfordshire. 

—It is a fact not generally known that Car- 
LYLE was KInGsLey’s model for Sandy Mackaye, 
in Alton Locke. 

—Mr. Eaisto P. Fassri, one of the firm of 
Drexex, More@an, & Co., has recently given 
$10,000 for the benefit of the Italian School in 
this city. Mr. Borra, in alluding to this fact, 
says. that ‘‘some years ago Mr. Fassni, feeling 
the need of a more suitable building for the 
school, bought several lots in Leonard Street, 
and on his own responsibility erected the struc- 
ture which is now occupied by the school, and 
which “am ey favorably with the best build- 
ings of the kind in the —_ Later, the property 
was turned over to the Children’s Aid Society, 
on condition that it should support the school. 
To this end, however, the Italian Committee has 
every year contributed, and in this good work 
Mr. Fanart has always been foremost. He has 
taken tt pr interest in the school; he 
has provided means when means were deficient, 
and in every pre Fagor the welfure of the 
institution. Aided in that beneficent work bya 
few friends, prominent among them Lis brother, 
Mr. Ernusto G. Fassri, he has become a kind 
providence to the school, and it is chiefly due 
to him that more than six hundred Italian chil- 
dren, boys and girls, rescued from the streets, 
receive now daily and nightly instruction, and 
are trained to become useful aud worthy citi- 
zens. His last munificent gift of $10,000 is only 
one more — of his devotion to the noble 
object of redeeming from poverty and ignorance 
the children of the Italian emigration, and for 
this not only the Italians but the entire commu- 
nity owe Mr. Fapsri a debt of recognition and 
gratitude.” j 

—Mr. Murat Harsteap, of the Cincinnati 

ial, says that Mr. LABOUCHERE is a man 
of large property. He is heavily interested in 
the Loridon News, and his Truth would have paid 
him $25,000 profit last year if his legal expenses 
had not been $30,000. Notwithstanding an air 
of severity and considerable bitterness in his 
way of speaking of persons and things; he is one 
of the cleverest and most amiable persons alive. 

—The Boston Journal of February 28 A 
“Yesterday marked the completion of 4 
LONGFEI.LOW’s seventy-fourth year, and found 
him bale in body, alert in mind, and enjoying 
the congratulations of his friends in the quiet 
of a serene and beautiful old age. It is but 
rarely now that he breaks his silence, but when 
he does, it is to utter strains which have the old 
tenderness, the old grace, and the old felicity of 
expression.”” 

—President GARFIELD at his inauguration oc- 
cupied the chair from which WasHINGTON arose 
to take the Presidential oath in 1789. This relic 
has been in charge of Wiui1am C. H. WADDELL 
for the t fifty years, who forwarded it to 
Washington at the request of the Inauguration 
Committee. Mr. WappDgLL was appointed Unit- 
ed States Marshal for the Southern District of 
New York by President Jackson in 1831—fifty 
years ago. . 

—In personal appearance, Pope Lzo ic.tall and 
exceed nely thin. His face resembles rather 
strikingly VoLTarre’s, as handed down in the 
old engravings, the Pope’s expression being more 
amiable, though not less penetrating. His com- 
plexion is extremely pale. His movements are 
slow and a, and his manners simple and 

voice, slightly nasal and weak in 
familiar conversation, is sonorous and brilliant 
in formal addresses and ceremonies, but never 
approaches that of Pius IX., which could be 
heard on Easter-Sundays from end to end of the 
immense square before St. Peter’s Church. In 
his private life Pope Lzo may be characterized 
as n, courteous, witty, and dignified. But 
his humor is never expansive or profuse, as Pio 
Nono’s was. Leo XIII. is thoughtful, reserved, 
disdainful of flattery, and an expert in various 
kinde of economy. Pius [X. was lavish in spend- 
ing money; the present Pope has put the Vati- 
can on a bread-and-water footing, as it were. In 
the splendid ceremonies of the Church bis sim- 
ple dignity contrasts with the dazzling magnifi- 
cence which was so much: affected by his prede- 
cessor. Pros IX. was un eloquent speaker, and 
the — of a fresh listener always gave him a 
fresh impulse to talk; Pope Lo is u cautious 
and measured 8 er, preferring the use of his 
p to that of his tongue. He is an elegant 
tin scholar, and profoundly learned in the Ital- 
ian language, French he — indifferently 
well, but no other foreign language. Purity, 
clearness, and elevation characterize his literary 
style, aud these qualities are observable in sun- 
dry well-tarned verses, both in Latin and Italian. 
He cherishes an intense admiration for Dantp, 
and knows the “‘ Divine Comedy”’ almost “yg 
heart. 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE CZAR. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 18, ALEXANDER 
II. Czar of Russia, was assassinated in the streets 
of St. Petersburg as he was returning to the Win- 
ter Palace from a military review. He was in a 
‘losed carriage, attended by the Grand Duke MI- 


CHAEL, and escorted by eight Cossacks. When 
near the imperial stables, a bomb was thrown 
under the carriage, which was shattered by the 
¢xplosion, without injury to the occupants. “Sev- 
cral of the attendants were wounded, and an of- 
ficer and soldier of the escort and a passer-by 
were killed, 

The Czar and his brother alighted, and the as- 
Sassin, who had been seized, drew a revolver, and 
attempted to complete his work. But his weapon 
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was struck down by a colonel of police. The 
Czar, whom the coachman had prayed to re-enter 
the carriage, walked forward a few steps to see 
to the wounded of his escort, when a second 
bomb exploded at his feet, shattering both legs 
below the knee, and inflicting other terrible inju- 
ries. He fell, crying for help, and was imme- 
diately placed in a sleigh and conveyed to the 
Winter Palace. There, surrounded by the.im- 
perial family, he lingered about an hour and a 
half, most of the time unconscious, : 

It is stated that the bombs were made of thick 
glass, filled with nitro-glycerine. The assassins, 
two in number, were disguised as peasants, and 
stood on opposite sides of the street. Both were 
arrested on the spot. 

On leaving the place after the death of the Czar, 


the Czarowitz and Czarevna drove to their pal- 
ace, amid the sympathizing cries of the people 
who thronged the streets, The utmost sympathy 
for the imperial family was everywhere expressed, 
and telegrams announcing the event, sent to the 
various governments, elicited messages of condo- 
lence from European powers and from the United 
States. The effect of the murder, the news of 
which excited horror and detestation throughout 
the civilized world, will probably be the imposi- 
tion of fresh restrictions upon personal liberty in 
Russia, which will put back attempts at reform 
for many years. 

Several attempts have been made within the 
past fifteen years to take the life of the Czar. 
On the 16th of April, 1866, a student named Ka- 
racozor fired on the Emperor. On June 6, 1867, 


his life was attempted by a Pole named Benr- 
zowskI while the Emperor was visiting the Em- 
peror of the French at Paris. On April 14, 1879, 
four shots were fired at him by.a retired function- 


ary of the Finance Department, named Sxotor, as 


he was taking his morning walk near the Winter 
Palace. On December 1, 1879, an attempt was 
made to wreck his train while he was travelling 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. His train es- 
caped, but the baggage train was blown off the 
track by an explosion, a tunnel having been dug 
under the road-bed, and filled with powder. On 
February 17, 1880, a mine was laid below the 
dining-hall in the Winter Palace, and fired about 
the time the Czar and his family were in the habit 
of dining. «Fortunately they had been delayed 
on ‘this occasion, 
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YOUNG MEN AND LABOR. 


Every young man should learn some useful 
trade, and be able to maintain himself whatever 
changes fortune may bring. This was the theory 
and the practice of Persian and Arabic educa- 
tion; even princes learned some one of the use- 
ful arts, and the Arabian Nights abound in ex- 
amples of the value of the national custom. An 
exiled prince maintains himself as a pastry-cook, 
an unlucky trader falls upon some new resort. 
The Jews and all the Semitic races followed the 
same custom. St. Pau labored as a tent-maker, 
and all his countrymen were taught some form of 
manual industry. The Arabs sank at last into 
indolence and license, but the Jews maintained 
their industrious habits, and their young men and 
women preserved unchanged the vigor of the race. 
The Romans, once laborious tillers of the soil, 
sank into decay when they lost their habits of 
industry. Once patrician and plebeian labored 
together on the fertile campagnas, but in the im- 
perial period the only valuable portion of the popu- 
lation were the slaves. From the slaves and the 
freedmen came the most useful citizens of Rome 
in its later period, and often its most wicked. 
They kept the last remains of energy, but lost 
their virtue. 

In the feudal and barbaric period labor fell into 
contempt; young men learned only to wield the 
spear and battle-axe, to cleave each other's heads 
in warfare, and strike each other to the ground in 
tilt and tournament. The horrible vices and deg- 
radation of the famous days of chivalry reduced 
the great body of the people to despair, want, and 
infamy. Men sighed for the end of the world, 
and fancied it near. Happily the republics of the 
Middle Ages began again to cultivate industry and 
teach young men and women the necessity of la- 
bor. Venice, Florence, and Milan resounded with 
the hum of the spindle and the roar of the fac- 
tory; labor was enforced upon every one, and no 
honest man was idle, With labor came the growth 
of the intellect, for men found that knowledge 
was the parent of the arts; and with it came, too, 
a fierce spirit of independence that showed itself 
in the factions of Florence and the early democ- 
racy of Venice. Nothing could be more turbu- 
lent than these early cities of labor; revolution 
followed revolution. The savage energy of their 
working people, untrained by the long usage of 
civilization, rose in ceaseless civil convulsions, 
particularly at Florence; and Gino Capont has 
recently painted with fresh distinctness the strug- 
gles and the successes of the contending orders. 
But from their struggles came the genius of 
Dante, the chisel of Micnar, ANGELO, GaLLi- 
LEO’s telescope, and the growth of the early Eu- 
ropean mind. 

Holland and the Low Countries began anew 
the revival of the industrial arts. In the fair 
cities of Ghent and Bruges every one labored ; 
the young men learned a trade, the young women 
to knit and sew. Feudal indolence was con- 
temned, the savage lives of knights and squires 
seemed odious and barbarous to the companions 
of the ARTEVELDs and the wealthy manufacturers, 
whose children were trained in the new knowl- 
edge. It was better to manufacture copper ket- 
tles at Dinant, or to be a brewer at Ghent, than to 
live at the dissolute and impoverished courts of 
France and England, or to perish with CHaRLEs 
the Bold before the swprds of the hardy Swiss. 
The Low Countries became the wealthiest and 
most prosperous part of Europe, because there 
every one was industrious and every young man 
learned a trade. Some were armorers, some dyers, 
brewers, clothiers, architects, carpenters, and ma- 
sons. The feudal nobles strove to destroy the 
cities of labor, and in a measure were successful. 
The clothiers of Flanders passed over to England 
in Epwarp IIL.’s time, and laid the foundation of 
its manufacturing system. Labor fled from feud- 
alism, the persecutors, the Inquisition, the pride 
of birth, and left Italy and Spain to sink into de- 
cay together. It found a home in Holland, and 
made it for a century the model of European 
progress. 

In the later ages republicanism and labor have 
risen together, and it is because so many men 
work that so many are free. France, with its in- 
numerable tillers of the soil, has become capable 
of self-government, and from the mighty work- 
shops of England have come its wealth, intelli- 
gence, and advancing freedom. The strong 
frames and hardy intellects of the English work- 
ing classes have made them at last its real rulers, 
the source of its greatness and its hope. Knowl- 
edge is the parent of labor. As men rise from a 
savage life they learn to plant and reap, to spin 
and weave, to build cities, found nations, invent 
and improve. The highest form of civilization 
will be that in which the great majority of the 
community are engaged in healthful labor, when 
mind and body are cultivated together, and refine- 
ment and intelligence lead to the general equal- 
ity of virtue. This was the theory that Wasn- 
INGTON inculcated and practiced, that FRANKLIN 
strove to enforce, that the wisest republicans of 
every age have made the foundation of freedom. 

Every young man and woman among us—we 
repeat the lesson of the Arabic moralists and of 
histery—should learn and practice some manual 
art. Health requires it, the mind rests upon it, 
and even freedom is secure only in labor. Youth 
is the season of activity, when the powers of mind 
and body expand, and require some field of effort. 
With the wealthier classes among us it is often 
wasted in the pursuits of pleasure, in the nomi- 
nal study of some profession that is never to be 
practiced, and in the harmless games, or the dan- 

a grt that occupy the leisure of the idle. 
We have already imported .all the foreign devices 
for killing time, and often soul-and body. The 


* raced that corrupt England, and make the Derby- 
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corrupt it. Wearily the mind of the young pass- 
es from one vain expedient to another, until it 
sinks into sensuality, and dies. How many of the 
new generation perish of indolence, and never 
reach maturity! How many weary, worthless 
lives pass on around us! 

It is the great error of our young men who 
have their fortunes to make that they shrink from 
manual labor, and crowd into the professions, that 
offer prizes only to the few. They atarve amidst 
the throng for which no employment offers, or if 
they succeed in making money, often do so at the 
cost of an overburdened conscience. Life brings 
them no peace, because they have parted with 
their integrity or their humanity. Health, too, is 
lost. It would be well for every lawyer if he 
could pass three or four hours each day in man- 
ual labor, and every clergyman if he could emu- 
late the industry of St. Pauz. To the literary 
man, the editor and author, the thinker, the use 
of physical exercise is equally important. Car- 
LYLE, Macavtay, and Dr. Jonnson found theirs in 
endless walks about London, and Victor Hueco 
is seldom at rest in Paris. It is one of the ques- 
tions of the future how to blend literary employ- 
ment with manual labor, and satisfy the physical 
impulse that in every man and woman requires 
regular work to preserve an unclouded mind. 
Burns, in his Edinburgh triumphs, sighed for his 
country landscape; Horace and VirGi. remem- 
bered with regret the happy hours of their labori- 
ous youth, 

Our common schools might be made to suggest 
useful employments. In the country they might 
teach when to sow and reap, the difference of 
soils, the elements of scientific agriculture. And 
thousands of our youth may yet find employment 
in the culture of the earth. It is an endless 
source of pleasure and profit. Food for the pop- 
ulation that is rapidly springing up around us 
will soon be difficult to find, unless some better 
means of cultivation be devised, the old soil re- 
newed, and waste lands reclaimed. The vigor 
and intelligence of our youth should be directed 
to this question. An endless series of active em- 
ployments, open for the young, in manufactures, 
merchandise, the arts, in building railroads, and 
planting telegraphs. Knowledge has prepared a 
thousand new occupations; knowledge will pro- 
vide the best material for filling them. What 
society chiefly wants is honest, intelligent labor. 
The age of dull work is nearly over. The com- 
mon-school system will create a laboring class in 
the future full of intelligence, and they may also 
be made to direct this intelligence to useful labor. 
In most European countries the public schools 
have already begun to teach trades. 

But in this new direction of the powers of the 
nation our country should lead the way. Ours is 
the land of labor. Our factories, workshops, 
railways, and farms should draw in the best in- 
tellect of the people. They open the way to for- 
tune, health, and practical wisdom. Our most 
successful citizens have usually been those who 
made their way in trade. It will apparently be 
the duty of our common schools to blend litera- 
ture with labor, to teach industry, and cultivate 
discretion. The waste labor of the past ages, had 
it been skillfully directed, might ~~ brought 
ease and comfort to the toiling world. 

Everns Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER XV.—{ Continued.) 
THE DANCING TREE. 


In this way it was settled, then, that Mrs. Pugs- 
ley (who could drive as well as her husband—and 
her husband as well, according to some folk, whose 
business it was none of) should come in the Sun- 
day shay at one o’clock on Monday, and put up 
the horse (who was to be borrowed from a man 
who owed a bill of two years’ standing), and dine 
in the kitchen with Moggy the maid, the 
Captain said no; but Tim Pugsley was firm that 
his wife should not sit to a table, and 
the life he would lead with her afterward. “Her 
could do up all the chaney and the zilver like a 
looking-glass,” he said, for fear of having seemed 
to go against her dignity. 

en about three o’clock they were to start, in 
the Sunday shay borrowed from the White Hart 
Inn; and so (inasmuch as it would be absurd to 
spare a horse belonging to a man who owed him 
money) they might get to Moreton very well by 
half past four, and show miss the shops, and the 
Punch and Judy, and wise pig come from Exeter. 

Nothing can ever hope to be done now accord- 
ing to its calculation, because of the many other 
things, all equally busy, that come in the way of 
it. But forty years ago the rush was scarcely 
half begun yet, and there still was time to live in. 
Mrs. Pugsley came with the light shay and the 
pony, who could properly afford to be thrashed, 
because his master could not pay. And Rose, 
although her mind might be considered rather 
large, was unable to help into high spirits 
at the little change and bit of fun in front of her. 
But another and a far more important person 
was grieved and sore wounded at heart by such 
an outbreak. 

“Then, am I to be left to myself all the day, 
while you go to see the chaw-bacons capering ?” 
Dicky Touchwood asked, when he heard of what 

was toward, and his voice was rich with a melan- 
choly sound. <a. 


“You must not be left alone, bedhinse you ‘are 
never any to Sng lrrtahy 
ant answered, manner; “but that | 





has been provided for before this was thought of. 
Miss Perperaps has promised to come up and sit 
with you, and read you a story-book until you go 
to sleep. And I am to be home again by one 
o'clock to-morrow; you will scarcely even know 
that I have been away at all. And perhaps I 
shall be able to make you laugh. I never saw 
anybody laugh like you. I am only afraid that 
it is bad for you.” 

“Do I laugh? Then I am sure I never mean 
it. It is all Spotty’s fault, because she never 
cares for anything. I don’t like young ladies of 
that character at all.” 

“ You must never say that. It sounds ungrate- 
ful. If Miss Perperaps had been your own sister, 
she could not have done more for you.” ‘ 

“That makes it all the worse, and drives me 
wild. Why should people I don’t care for do 
me all the good that gets done for me, and the 
really nice ones take no notice? And they nev- 
er seem to know how it urges me!” 

“Mr. Touchwood, it seems to me that you 
should rather ask why you don’t care for the 
people that are kind to you, and do you all the 
good that would not get done for you unless you 
had them to do it.” 

“Very well. Idare say you think me ungrate- 
ful. But I am put out because I shall not see 
you, very likely, for two whole days. And the 
only pleasure I get now is to look at you, Miss 
Arthur,” 

“Good-by. Your dear mamma will be here 
at three o’clock; and I hope that she will say 
you are a great deal better. It is most unlucky 
that whenever she comes you should happen to 
fall back so, and be so languid and low-spirited. 
It makes Lady Touchwood disbelieve the doctor, 
and she goes away with such a sigh! Even if 
you feel worse than usual, you should try to put 
a cheerful face orf; and especially to-day, when 
your sister is coming for the first time to see 
you. I am sure that you can walk very nicely, 
if you try.” 

“You never seem to enter into my case at all,” 
Dicky Touchwood complained, as she passed out 
of hearing; “I don’t want to go away. I like 
the place, I like the Captain, I like the apple- 
fritters, and somebody even better still. In fact, 
I like everything except the medicines. And if 
they would only allow me the right thing in malt, 
I'll be blessed if I'd ever get well again.” 

But his lovely young hostess, with all her good- 
nature, was getting rather tired of his vapors 
and vagaries. Her main delight was to be with 
her father, to help him and hand him his needs, 
and be ready with a smile (when that was one of. 
them), and be able, at supper-time, to tell him 
how much he had done, if he dared to reproach 
himself. But ever since this boy tumbled in 
among them, instead of looking after her vines 
and roses, she must give up her time to be looked 
at by him. And this made her glad to get away 
to Moreton. 

Timothy Pugsley’s “ little ouze”—as he call- 
ed his most highly respectable dwelling—was as 
full of deep corners, and heavy overhangings, and 
loo) and humpings, an& jags, and juttings, 
as the loftiest artist could desire to find on a tour 
or upon a friend’s property. We take at the pres- 
ent time no deep interest in our forefathers, be- 
cause they were in comparison with our 
noble selves ; and we doubt their 4 ear 
it used to be called, and used to be settled, if 
aught ever was. But if anything can be inferred 
about them (where all is inference, deference 
none), it seems to be that they were fond of cor- 
ners. They loved a deep corner, as we love a 
flat, whether vertical or horizontal ; and they liked 
to see shadow as much as we hate it. 

The carrier’s house went up and down, and in 
and out, almost as freely as his cart did on the 
roads ; and the roof carried fodder enough for a 
horse, as Teddy observed, with a watering mouth. 
No climbers were wanted to cluster the windows, 
for the d rs clothed them amply, creeping 
Jenny, and runaway Jack, and the many forms 
of house-leek, with golden moss to brighten 
them. No rakes came near them, neither besom 
of destruction; their only enemy was the wind, 
and that they passed on into the chimney-pots. 

“Now, if you plaize, miss, this cornder hath 
been claned for ’e,” said Master i 
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I 
Lor, Miss Rose, when my Timmy wor a buy, you 

put your two hands round him, what 
with his chronicles and his asterisks. Nobody 
said a’ wud ever grow up ; but a’ did, and a’ want- 
eth to do so again, wi’out no waife to do’s vit- 
tles for ’un.” 

“You’ve dooed your own too,” said the car- 
rier, with a smile. “ How well her.look’th, Miss 
Rosie, and chakes so bright as your’n a’most !” 

“By rason I nm a good man to keep me. 
Now, missy, shall I stop with you, and tell’e who 
the vork be; or *e zoonder baidealoun? Tim 
must be off, a-doin’ of a zaight of things.» Nort can 
be done in this here town wi’out Tim Pugsley.” 

“Oh, please to stop with me,” said Rose. “TI 





natures, some making a great fuss (for fear 
falling, without being primer pecans ka 
shyly before any one could of them, some 
ascending slowly with a gaze of large unconscious. 
ness, and others smiling, with their skirts tucked 
in, to. prove what management can do. The lads, 
upon the other hand, had too much of their own 
to do to be overnice in criticism. Their only 
way up to the dancing-stage was a two-inch rope 
hanging down from a bough, and anointed well 
with mutton-suet. Also at the 

where an active lad might stick his heels 4 in- 
vidious fellows who had climbed already, and 
wished to keep wed pram ins to themselves, show- 
ed a narrow-minded tendency to push away any 
better-looking lad who was aspi to the girls. 
rae een ensued which was pleasant to be- 


“ They’ve been and gotten our best stable lan- 
tern!” Mrs. Pugsley cried, indignantly. “Fie 
upon Tim, they get over him.so! One of them 
scrapers scrapeth with a book. Some saith ’tis 
larnin’, and some saith ’tis hignorance. Girt hig- 
norance, to my mind, vor to viddle wi’ a copy- 
book. There they goo’th—fust couple right, and 
turn once! Zim’th no more nor yesterday as I 
wur doin’ of it. Vaive-and-thirty years agone, 
miss; and used to cry ‘Boney’ for the gals to 
shake to; and if you said it now, they would stare 
and ax the manin’.” 

“ But they seem to shake very well without it, 
Mrs. Pugsley. How wonderfully they go in and 
out! I never saw anything half so pretty. And 
how beautifully they keep time; though they 
seem to be ee instead of being serious ! 
I have seen a ball of very high society at Exeter, 
just that I might know how to understand it, 
through the cracks of the door, and from the 
cock-loft ; but it frightened me sadly to look at 
them, because they seemed to dance one step and 
frown two.” 

“The karlity knows what is best for ’em, 
miss”—Mrs. Pugsley had. been cook in a very 
good family, and never meant to sink the differ- 
ence—“ but our lads and wenches, if soever they 
comes crossways, with royal authority, and the 
viddles going twang, and the moon a-shaining 
bright, and a man like Tim and a ’ooman like 
me looking on agin all unpropriety, they sayeth 
to themselves, and to wan anither, ‘Us may car- 
ry on now, and spake the word that coom’th up- 
ward.’ And then they goo’th on for more nor 
thiccy.” 

“Whatever they are thinking of, they look 

very nice, and they do it very well, and their man- 
ners are so good! Why, they bow to one another 
continually.” 
. “Not they, miss; never a one of them. ‘Tis 
the branches makes them duck their heads, for 
fear of an orkard clout on’em. Good manners 
coom’th sonvanient so.” 

Whatever their manners were, they enjoyed 
them, and, with nature’s help, looked well. For 
the large moon began to come loftily into the 
middle of their doings, and to make them clear. 
The maidens were the first to feel her influence, 
and look at her, and hold their dresses prettily, 
and have sweet imaginations. Then the youths 
took the temper of the moment from them, and 
found a deeper study of ideas in their eyes, and 
wanted less to kiss them than to listen to them 
first. 

Even the fiddlers three, and the piper, worthy 

to perform before King Cole, took a softer stroke 
of melody, and worked their funny-bones more 
gently. Perched up in the branches, with a rope to 
keep them to it, anda tankard refilled at the end 
of every tune, they set their heels firmer, and be- 
dewed their hands, and nodding at one another, 
glided sweetly into a plaintive and wistful air, 
with their pots shining chastely in the light across 
the church-yard. To the movement of their mu- 
sic lads and lasses circled slowly, well content 
with measure more sedate, and time for serious 
steps. 
For the moonlight wavered in the play of their 
vibration, and put a selvedge to their shadows 
(where the lamp shone in), and followed in and 
out of pale innumerable buds, and rested upon 
nothing but the lines of heart-wood, 
scarred with the §§cosities of by-gone dancers, 
whose names wete wearing out upon the tomb- 
stones do low. 

“ Now, us Littlejohn, you can’t get out of 
it no more,” Rose heard Carrier ley say to 
a@ very pretty woman, who was stand in a 
doorway. ‘You was the sproylest of lot, 
dree years running, and not a wench among ’em 
can put a foot out wi’’e now times. You be 
burnin’ to be at it, and your chakes confesseth. 
I dunno what hath come across the lads since I 
wor one of ’em. Call your good man, that’s a 
dear, and goo up the skip to aupway.” 

“And I can goo up as suent as ever,” the 
young matron answered, with a longing glance ; 
“in the looment of the laight, they do zim weist. 
But conzeider the babby, Maister Pugsley, con- 
zeider of my husband’s babby.” 

“ Drat the babby, or bless ’un, I shud zay. Our 
Zally will tend’un. Zally, coom peart, and vang 
Mrs. Littlejan’s babby.” . 

Then Rose saw the brisk little woman go up, 
and heard a loud hail to her, the Queen of by- 
now May times; and a merry tune struck up, 
and all was quick stroke again. Then Pugsley, 
rejoicing to see a bright success, went up the 
ladder to the dance himself, for he could tread a 


loose every moment.” neers , 
“Lor, miss, no! Never trouble .about he,” 
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there twaice a day. And he riglar furmiteth 
about like that.’ 

“What is there to stop him, if he breaks loose 
with the cart? And here come those Punch and 
Judy people close behind him! Oh, he is loose! 
he is off !” 

Without another word, she too was off, down 
the crooked staircase, like a rabbit through a 
hole, and out at the front door, which luckily was 
open. The baby of the Littlejohns was in the 
_ street before her, making just a little crawl, and 
trying to say “ Boo,” with the mad horse striking 
fire in his dash down hill upon it, and the wheels 
behind him flying like a kettle at a dog’s tail. 
Away ran a score of louts, sniggering and yelling ; 
and women justly screamed ; for death was rey 
ing on the baby. 

ith a settled heart, and firm bound of all 
the life within her, Rose Arthur stood in the very 
middle of the narrow roadway, before the poor 
baby, and pulled her white hat off, and threw it 
at the forehead of the horse almost upon her. 
Swerving with a wild plunge—for check himself 
he could not—he flung the cart high in the air, 
and flew on, with the reins like a lasso whirling 
after him. The loop caught the leg of baby Lit- 
tlejohn ; but Rose threw it up, and the tire of the 
jumping wheel tore off a lock of her long scat- 
tered hair. With a dash and a clash, all the 
peril was gone by, and the roar and the screams 
echoed further down the street. 

Rose Arthur lay stunned by the whir of the 
wheels, within a single inch of her lovely little 
ear; if the wheel had not leaped at the plunge 
of the horse, it must have gone over her slender 
white neck. When she came to herself, she was 
in the strong arms of a young man, who had 
rushed forward to save her, but too late to do 
more than pick her up and worship her. 

“She is killed, I do believe, you disgraceful 
pack of cowards,” he cried to the fellows who 
came crowding now around. 


hurt,” said the maiden, in a whisper, and look- 
ing shyly up at him; “only stupidly frightened. 
But how is the baby ?” 

“The baby is laughing in the arms of its mo- 
ther. But you, who are.worth ten thousand ba- 
bies—” 

“ Please to put me down, sir. I am not so giddy 
now. Oh, here comes Mrs. Pugsley. I am most 
thankful to you, though I can not tell you prop- 
erly.” 

“You be off, young man!” cried the carrier’s 
wife, for the Westcombes were unknown on this 
side of the moor; “ you han’t:done no harm, and 
you han’t done no good. Be off, I tell’e. Bain’t 
no place for Hus be gooin’ to veel the 
young leddy all auver.” The dismissal was ur- 
gent; there was no plea for lingering. Every- 
body seemed to say: “ What do you want here? 
Who are you to abuse the Moreton folk?” With 
a deep bow meant for Rose, but received by Mrs. 
Pugsley, in the ample region where she tied her 
apron strings, he se se decision of the pub- 
lic, and was off. — 

But all excellent intentions must have some 
luck somewhere, if 
eager 80 todo, And the baker, who was 
sitting on his flour-bin, sadly scoring with his 
white material a loss of more than £3 10s., from 
the bi of shaft, and bolt, and panel, and a 
spring of five leaves, and the gray colt’s knee, 
and a host of little items of the ruefullest arith- 
metic—he did signal justice to that young man’s 
lofty character, without assigning reason. 

But Mrs. Pollard knew the reason, and slie 
kept it close as dough until the brewer’s charm 

i The reason was that young Jack West- 
combe, before he started for his long night-walk, 
provided a curl-paper for a curl. Or to put it 
more precisely, he gave a £5 note for the silky 
tress which he discovered between the sprung 
tire and cracked felloe of the cart’s surviving 
wheel. He might have had it gladly for five 
shillings ; but love scorned such an insult. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.]} 
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Iv. 

Ir was on the second morning after Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren had left Hurstone seer pro- 
posed to take me for an exploring expedition over 
the Bretton. ee 

“You have never seen the wildest and loveli- 
est parts,” she said, “and this is just the day for 
it. Will you come, Eve ?” 

Of course I was wil and it was arranged 
that Hector, who had to be at home that morning 
to receive his father’s solicitor, should follow us 
at noon. 

I was standing on the terrace steps, in my plain 
mourning costume, waiting for Leoline to unchain 
the great St. Bernard dog, when she came up to 
me bright and beautiful in her soft summer dress. 
For one moment there was a longing and rebell- 
ing in my heart as I felt how different we looked ; 
but then grateful thoughts came back, and I stood 
beside her as she laughingly pointed back to Hec- 
oo came toward us with the great dog at 


eae ae Mtg we nt 

him,” she said, merrily. “He deserts me in a 

moment ; but after all it is only because he knows 

per a Synch Bary one least to be 
x 


ble of paying for it, and. 


came leisurely up to us. “It’s only a proof of 
Lion’s superior discernment, and it always makes 
Leoline exceedingly jealous.” 

“ What a solemn-looking fellow he is !” 

“You will soon find out how valuable he is on 
the mountains here.” 

“TI am never trusted on the Bretton without 
— said Leoline, laughing, as she: patted his 


A 5 me,” added Hector, looking down upon 
er, his eyes growing dark and bright as she 
raised hers to meet them. we 

™ Remember me to Mr. Ransford, Hector,” she 
said, putting on her gloves, “and don’t let his 
business detain you. It is now eleven, his time, 
8o we shall expect to meet you at the Scaur soon 
after twelve,” 

“TI don’t think Ransford will stay at all,” he 
answered, “and I shall climb up by a private way 
of my own; so I may be there before twelve. I 
am not likely to waste a moment.” 

We set off merrily, finding some difficulty to 
make Lion follow us, talking a great deal, and 
often stopping to listen to the echo of our voices 
among the rocks. 

“This is what we call the Scaur,” she said, 
stopping presently, “and it is nearly one o'clock. 
How we must have sauntered! Yet Hector isn’t 
here. How strange!” 

“He has been detained with Mr. Ransford,” I 
said, and we sat down upon the jagged rock and 
waited. 

Half past one, and still he did not come. 

“There is another scaur a quarter of a mile 
away,” said Leoline, looking really anxious as she 
rose. “I wonder whether Hector could have fan- 
cied we meant that one. Let us go and see. 
Why, Lion is gone, and we never missed him! 
What an odd thing! Come, Eve, make haste.” 

We hurried on, faster and faster. 

“If we lose him, we may wander looking for 
him for hours,” Leoline said. 

So we hastened on; but, still climbing higher 
and higher, we could nowhere see either Hector 
or thedog. I looked in Leoline’s face as she held 
out her hand to help me, and I should have laugh- 
ed but that its deep wonderment silenced me. I 
did not know until that moment that it was for 
him she feared, because she knew so well how 
great the dangers of the mountain were. 

At last we reached the summit, still seeing 
nothing, and then began to descend in another di-- 
rection. Leoline tightened her hold of my hand, 
and I followed her light steps unhesitatingly. 

“Look there, Eve !” 

We had reached a hollow in the mountain, 
when Leoline stopped, pointing to where against 
the sky before us a white handkerchief fastened 
to a stick was blown slightly by the wind. Tied 
to it was @ paper, on which we found these pen- 
cilled words : 


“T fear from Lion’s manner that some acci- 
dent has occurred near here. I have sent him 
home with a note telling Mrs. Hill to send a car- 
riage and mattress to the foot of the precipice. 
Please hasten home, but be careful of every step, 
as you have neither me nor Lion to guide you. 

“ Hector.” 


“This precipice! Has he gone down here?” 

“Yes,” said Leoline, under her breath. “It is 
a long way round, and I know he would not wait. 
Are you ready ?” 

I was ready, though I did not know for what, 
and once more we hastened on. 

We never spoke nor turned, never once halted 
or looked back, until we stood, a long hour after- 
ward, at the foot of the mountain, in the shadow 
of the great rocky precipice down which we had 
looked with such awe. 

Neither of us spoke even then; we were list- 
ening with all our power for the slightest sound 
that might tell of life. It came at last—a stir- 
ring of the brambles—and the great dog went 
up to Leoline, and laid his head against her dress. 
Still she did not turn-ber eyes from their strained 
gaze among the branches, but only laid her hand 
softly on his head. Another rustling of the 
leaves, and Hector stood before us, oh! so ghast- 
ly pale! 

“Dear Leoline, it was wrong of you to come 
here,” he said, very quietly—the tone so different 
from his old confidence that it frightened us both. 

“Are you waiting for help from home, Hec- 
tor?” Leoline asked, very low. 

“Yes, dear; Lion has left his note and return- 
ed. Will you go now? it will be better for you 
to be there.” 

“Oh, Hector, were you too late ?” I asked. 

“Tt seemed almost worse than that at first, but 
it does not seem so now. I should like you to be 
at home, Eve. Hush, Leoline! God is so pitiful, 
my dear.” 

Just then two of the men-servants from Hur- 
stone came in sight, and Leoline turned and led 
the way at once. There was no unwonted stir 
and confusion in the house when we reached it, 
but I saw that Mrs. Hill had everything ready. 
We were standing with her on the staircase, talk- 
ing in low tones, when, through the open hall 
door, we saw the carriage coming back, very, very 
slowly. Leoline and I drew back, and let Mrs. 
Hill pass down alone to meet it. We heard the 
doctor arrive, and Hector join him on the stair- 
case; and afterward we met them both at dinner. 

What a mockery the meal was for all of us! 
Yet Doctor Percy was hopeful and encouraging 
about his patient. There was no bone broken, 
he said, but it had been a most terrible fall, and 
he feared fever following. 

“Hector,” asked Leoline, very slowly, “‘ who 
is he?” 

“We do not know, dear—at least, not yet. 
Doctor Percy has sent to Lyttelton, to the hotel 
where he was staying, and the messenger has not 
returned. He is a foreigner—an Italian, I fan- 





trusted alone the 
bi 8 not it, is it, Eve?” asked Hector, as he 


; but there is nothing upon his person to iden- 
“ek 


“Ts he conscious, Doctor Percy ?” I inquired. 
“Not at all. One thing is sure, Miss Merrion,” 
he answered, gravely, “all help would have been 
too late in another hour.” 

“Oh, Hector, how glad and proud I am!” cried 
Leoline, turning her arte eyes upon him. 
He smiled gently, as his fingers touched her 
pale face ; then he went up to the sick-room again, 
and we saw him no more that night. The land- 
lord of the hotel at Lyttelton returned with the 
messenger. No papers could be found among 
the gentleman’s luggage by means of which he 
could be identified. 
Day after day went on; and after the first 
fortnight the stranger, whose life Hector had 
saved, felt the strength and vigor of that life 
creep slowly back to him. 
“A fine muscular constitution,” Doctor Percy 
said, ‘‘and a most creditable patient.” 
And, while the strength so slowly returned, 
he came among us, in his weakness winning a 
place in our care and attention, and sometimes, 
I thought, even a deeper place than this; but I 
always tried eagerly to put that thought away 
from me. 
And still Mr. Warren lingered. with his dying 
mother in Paris, and his wife felt that her true 
place was there too. 


Vv. 


“ Here they come, Eve.” 

Leoline was standing at the window, with the 
sunlight full upon her, and I sat working. at a 
distance, seeing, without looking up, the deep in- 
tentness with which she watched them, and won- 
dering what brought such a strange, heavy pain 
to my heart. Striving, as I always found myself 
striving, to stifle it now, I went and stood beside 
her in the September sunlight to watch Hector 
and Signor Parati sauntering together up the 
pleasaunce. 

“They are a great contrast, Leoline,” I said, 
with more earnestness than I had intended; but 
she answered, still more earnestly, 

“A great, great contrast, Eve.” 

When they entered the room, and stood with 
us at the window, talking of their walk, this con- 
trast struck me still more forcibly. How could 
Hector’s brave bright face and handsome figure 
be more unlike the small, dark, sallow face and 
slight, nervous form of the Italian? There was 
something winning, though—even I must own it 
—in his strange, quiet ways, in the varying ex- 
pression which made the dark flashing eyes 
brighten or sadden the thin worn face so sud- 
denly. 

“And you really went again to that terrible 
spot ?” said Leoline, shuddering as she looked at 
him, and then almost nervously laughing at the 
shudder, as if she were ashamed of it. 

“ Really,” he answered, with a quiet deference 
which was as different from Hector’s inborn 
English courtesy as was his nervous, broken lan- 
guage from Hector’s pure, true English. “I had 
a great wish to see the mighty death from which 
I had been so wonderfully saved, and Mr. War- 
ren promised to guide me once more to the spot.” 

“ Oh, signore,” began Leoline, raising her beau- 
tiful eyes slowly to his face, “did it not make 

0 ” 
mi Yes,” he answered, as she paused, and meet- 
ing her gaze with a deep, bright look of intelli- 
gence,“ it did. It has been a lesson for 
me, and he has been a good teacher. Some day 
he will see how I repay it.” 

Of course Hector laughed at this. 

“ At any rate, you found your pocket-book,” 
he said, lightly. ‘That was evidently worth go- 
ing for.” 

The signor laughed too; but there came that 
sudden restless flash into his eyes which I seem- 
ed always the one to catch, and the laugh was 
quick and shallow. 3 

“ How strange it is,” I said, after a pause, “ that 
we have never asked you whither you were bound 
when you crossed the hill !” 

His dark face crimsoned slowly. 

“T was only exploring, signorina,” he said, po- 
litely ; ‘making the most of my few days’ stay in 
Lyttelton by trying to see a little of the justly 
celebrated mountains.” 

“Did you come into the country on purpose to 
see the mountains ?” 

“On purpose,” he answered, without the slight- 
est hesitation, though his thin, nervous lip curled 
a little. 

But I, looking steadily into his restless face, 
knew that he uttered a falsehood. 

That night, for the first time since Signor Pa- 
rati came, Leoline consented to sing; and § shall 
never forget with what eager, concentrated atten- 
tion he listened. He leaned back on his low 
chair, and turned his face as much as he could 
into the shadow ; but I saw his eyes gleam hotly 
under the thick dark lashes, and his lips were 
drawn tightly over his white teeth. The whole 
face and attitude showed a concentration of 
thought and purpose which literally frightened me. 

“ Leolinie,” I irrelevantly asked her that night, 
lingering in her dressing-room, “I wonder how 
old Signor Parati is ?” 

“Why should you wonder on such an unimpor- 
tant subject ?” she returned, laughing; “I think 
about.forty. Hector thinks he is not so old,” 

“ And I think he is older,” I said, shortly; “ and 
more than that, I think he is quite well enough 
to go away from here now.” 

“ Don’t be inhospitable, Eve,” said Leoline, kiss- 
ing me, with a wistful little smile. “Let 
be welcome in our home when they have no 
py homes of their own.” 

There was a lingering sadness in Leoline’s 
tones*—almost a lingering tenderness—and I 
turned hastily away. 

The next day was dull and wet, and we all 
gpent it very quietly. As the twilight closed in 
I sat alone in the library, looking out idly at the 
falling rain, and thinking hurriedly and restless- 





Parati had been-with us, and at last the time 
was come for him to go. He was feeling strong 
enough now to travel next day to London; and 
that projected journey to London was all he had 
ever told us of his movements, past or to come. 
These had been long and anxious weeks for 
me; for through them there had been a strange 
unrest about Leoline which I could not under- 
stand. Even Hector, so unsuspicious in his love, 
noticed it at times with wonder and pain; but 
then she was so loving, always so tender and 
thoughtful to him, that the thin cloud of doubt 
and anxiety melted rapidly in her bright, sweet 
presence. But with me the cloud never vanishi- 
ed. I was thinking sadly of this, and listening 
to the dreary falling of the rain upon the gravel, 
when Hector came in to seek me. 

“ At last!” he said, merrily. ‘“ We have been 
looking for you everywhere. You ought not to 
spend any of this evening away from us, Eve; 
this is Parati’s last night, you know.” 

I don’t know what he saw in my face, but a 
shadow fell over his own as he looked earnestly 
at me. . 

“Your patient has done credit to your rare 
nursing, Eve,” he said—‘ yours and Leoline’s. 
He looks sttong and well at last—a handsome, 
active fellow. Why will you never think so, as 
Leoline and I do?” 

His quiet, trusting words made my eyes fill ; so 
I could not answer, and went back with him to 
the drawing-room in silence. 

“Why, Eve,” cried Hector, unexpectedly, while 
he was putting down in Leoline’s pocket-book the 
name of a song which Signor Parati had been 
praising, “I see it is your birthday to-morrow! 
Leoline, how shall we keep it? What do you 
say, Signore ?” he added, including the stranger 
in his discussion, as he always tried to do. 

I saw Leoline turn to the Italian, her eyes al- 
most piteous, but he did not answer. 

“Well, Leoline,” said Hector, “what is it to 
be? Please to prepare a surprise for Eve.” 
“Oh, Hector,” she said, with a shudder which 
was not feigned, though she tried to laugh, “ how 
terrible to be expecting to be astonished! Wait 
and see what to-morrow brings.” 

Poor, poor Leoline ! 

We were none of us cheerful that night, though 
it seemed as if each tried hard to be so. Once, 
when Hector was telling Signor Parati some of 
his remembrances of Italy, I saw Leoline, who 
sat on the same couch, creep closer to him, out 
of the signor’s sight,.and lay her hand timidly 
on his. He looked down at her with eyes most 
beautiful in their love and trust, and then I could 
see that the Italian watched them too, with a 
half-smile which made me sick with unacknowl- 
edged fear. . 

I remember how unwilling we all appeared 
to be to separate that night. Leoline actually 
seemed to dread it, and whispered to detain me 
once or twice. Hector avoided it, saying frankly 
that he did so because it was the last night we 
four should spend together; and Signor Parati 
really seemed as if he would not leave the room 
all night. So it was after midnight when we 
went up stairs together—Leoline and I. 

“Eve”—she had tight hold of my hands, and 
her flushed face was close to mine—‘it is so 
dreary !” ; 

“Dreary, my darling ?” I whispered; “ why?” 

“I don’t know,” she faltered; “I can not 
know.” : 

I made her sit beside me on the couch, before 
her own bright fire; and I tried to soothe and 
-quiet her without asking any question, or show- 
ing in my face any of the wonder that filled my 
heart. 

“Tt has seemed to be coming a long while,” 
she said, in the same breathless whisper: “ now 
it is here. What is it, Eve ?” she sobbed, laying 
her head upon my shoulder. “The mist is clos- 
ing round me—closing dark at last.” 

Then for a long time she hid her face, and I 
did not speak to disturb her. When she raised 
it at last it was quite calm, though very, very pale. 

“Tt is over now, Eve,” she said, tenderly, “I 
wish I had not hurt and distressed you; but the 
misery of it all came so overpoweringly upon me 
just: then—the terrible feeling that’—I had to 
stoop to catch her words—“ that I am losing all 
Ilove. It is over now, Eve, and you must forget 
it, dear.” 

“ Eve,” she said, after a long pause, hiding her 
face again as she sat beside me, “if I were to 
die soon—if I were to die to-night, say, or to-mor- 
row, you would often sit, all clustered together, 
and talk of me—or, better still, think of me very 
tenderly and lovingly? Ob, I know you would! 
Now. imagine, just for an instant,” she went on, 
with a tremulous low laugh, “that I disappoint- 
ed you all, if I could do it—if I couid, Eve—and 
left you, never caring that you thought me cold 
and heartless—never caring even that you should 
think of me with shame—left you forever! Should 
you ever speak of me and think of me with any 
tenderness then, Eve ?” 

“We could never speak of you or think of you 
otherwise, darling; but don’t speak of such im- 
possible things,” I answered, softiy stroking her 
dark hair. “If I could catch a glimpse of your 
face I should see how very impossible such a 
— be.” 

- my face been truthful to you, Eve ?”’ she 
asked, very low, as she raised it slowly. 

“ Always.” 

“Then, Eve”—oh, how breathlessly she spoke, 
and how her white lips trembled |—‘ then, Eve, 
will you always remember that? Oh, my dear, 
remember th all Gow fearlessly I sat among 
you to-night, while Hector read the sacred words 
that are all purity. Remember how I knelt to 
ad beside you, and followed every word of 

ector’s with my heart and lips. Oh, remem- 
ber this, and teach him to remember it, in the 
name of that sweet charity which believeth all 


things.” 





ly of many things. For four weeks now Signor 
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ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avurnor or “Barsara; on, Sprenpip Misery,” “A 
Srxance Worzp,” “ Lavy Aupiry’s Secret,” 
“Deap Men’s Suogs,” “ Vixen,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“THER WAS NO WIGHT, TO WHOM SHE DURSTE 
PLAIN.” 





Tury had been at Montreux more than a week, 
and it seemed to Daphne as if she had lived half 
her life on the shore of the beautiful lake, with 
the snowy summit of the Dent du Midi rising 
yonder in its inaccessible grandeur, above the 
fertile hills of the foreground, those precipitous 
green slopes, where chalets and farms were dot- 
ted about picturesquely in positions that would 
have seemed perilous for birds’ nests. 

The villa was charming: a white-walled cha- 
Jet, all plate-glass windows, verandas, balconies, 
brightened from roof to basement by crimson and 
white Spanish blinds. The rooms were prettily 
furnished in a foreign style—commodes, cab- 
inets, clocks, candelabra, and Louis Quatorze 
chairs of a painfully upright architecture. To 
these Sir Vernon had added several easy-chairs 
and couches of the pouf species, hired from an 
upholsterer at Geneva. Photographs in velvet 
or ivory frames, books, work-baskets, easels, and 
five-o’clock tea tables, brought from South Hill, 
gave a home-like air to the rooms; and a profu- 
sion of the loveliest flowers, exquisitely arranged, 
told of Madoline’s presence. 

There was a delicious garden sloping down to 
the lake, whose gently curving shore made here a 
lovely bay; a garden in which roses grew as they 
only grow in the neighborhood of water. There 
were summer-houses of the airiest construction ; 
trellised walks, rose-shaded ; a parterre of care- 
fully chosen flowers, with a fountain in the cen- 
tre, and the blue bright water at the edge of the 
lawn. 

Here Daphne had established her boat, a light 
skiff with a felucea sail and a striped awning, to 
be used at pleasure; a boat which, seen flitting 
across the lake in the sunshine, looked like a 
swallow. There was a capital boat-house at the 
corner of the lawn, wooden and delightfully Swiss, 
with balconies fronting the lake, and an upper 
room in which one could take one’s pleasure, 
sketching, writing, reading, tea-drinking. The 
weather had been peerless since their arrival at 
Montreux, and Madoline and Daphne spent the 
greater part of their lives out-of-doors. They 
were always together, Daphne rarely leaving the 
shelter of her sister’s wing. She had become 
amazingly industrious, and had begun a tremen- 
dous piece of work in crewels, neither more nor 
less than a set of curtain borderings for the draw- 
ing-room at Hawksyard. Whenever she was not 
in her boat, skimming about the lake, she was toil- 
ing-at a leaf or a sunflower, sitting on a cushion at 
Yiina’s feet, the sunny head bent over her work, 
the slim white fingers moving busily, the dark 
brows knitted in the intensity of her occupation. 
She was always intent upon finishing a leaf, or a 
stalk, or a petal, or on realizing the grand effect 
of a completed flower. She would sit till the last 
available moment before dinner, rushing off to 
dress in a frantic hurry, and re-appearing just as 
the subdued announcement of dinner was being 
breathed into Sir Vernon’s ear. Edgar was filled 
with delight to see her so occupied. It seemed 
to him a pledge of future domesticity. 

Mrs. Ferrers had written to her brother, inform- 
ing him that as she had been all her life longing for 
a glimpse of Swiss scenery, and that as so favor- 
able an opportunity had now presented itself for 
the gratification ef that desire, she had made up 
her mind to come straight to Montreux by herself. 

“Tt is a tremendous undertaking for one who 
has travelled so little,” she wrote; “for you 
know, dear Vernon, how my devotion to Lina and 
your interests kept me_a prisoner at South Hill 
during those years in which I should naturally 
have been seeing all that is worth seeing in this 
beautiful world. It is an awful idea to travel all 
the way from Warwickshire to Lake Leman with 
only a maid, but I feel that this is a golden op- 
portunity which must not be lost. To be in 

Switzerland with you and dearest Lina will be a 
delight, the memory of which will endure all my 
life. It is quite hopeless to. suppose that dear 
Marmaduke can ever travel with me beyond 
Cheltenham, or Bath, or Torquay. His health 
and his settled habits both forbid the thought. 
Why, then, shouid I not take advantage of your 
being in Switzerland to realize a long-cherished 
wish? I shall be:no trouble to you; I do not 
ask you even to receive me under your roof, un- 
less, indeed, you happen to have a spare room or 
two at your disposal, You can make arrange- 
ments for me and my maid to live en pension at 
one of those excellent hotels which I am told 
abound on the banks of the lake, and I can spend 
all my days with you without feeling myself ei- 
ther a burden or an expense.” 

“What are we to do, Lina %” asked. Sir Ver- 
non, when his elder daughter had read the let- 
ter. “Your aunt will be a terrible bore in any 
case, but I suppose she will be a little less of a 
nuisance if we put her out of the house.” 

“There are three spare rooms,” said Lina. 
“It would be rather inhospitable to send her to 
a hotel. If she will not be any trouble to you, 
dear father—” J 

“Oh, she will be no trouble to me,” said Sir 
Vernon; “I'll take care of that.” 

“Then I think you had better let me write, and 
ask her to stay with us.” 

“ Ask her!” quoth Sir Vernon; “ egad, she has 
asked herseif.” 

The letter was written, and by return of post 
there came « gushing reply, announcing that Mrs. 





Ferrers had broken the intelligence of her de- 
parture to dear Marmaduke, who had borne the 
blow better than might have been expected, and 
who was amiably resigned to the loss of his wife’s 
society during the ensuing six weeks. Is not a 
modern Anglican cleric bound to imitate in some- 
wise the example of the early Christian martyrs ? 
Fire or sword he is not called upon to suffer, nor 
to fight with wild beasts in the arena; but these 
small domestic deprivations are a scourge of the 
flesh which tend to exercise his heroic temper. 

“ Todd,” said Marmaduke, in a fat and unc- 
tuous voice, “ you must take particular care of 
me while your mistress is away. You know 
what I like, Todd, and you must make sure that 
I always have it.” 

Mrs. Ferrers arrived one sunny afternoon, with 
three Saratoga trunks, and the newest thing in 
sun-shades. She had a pale and washed-out ap- 
pearance and generally exhausted air after her 
journey, and declared: that she seemed to have 
been travelling since the beginning of the world. 

“The dust, the heat, the glare between Paris 
and Dijon, I can never describe!” she protested 
as she sank into the most luxurious of the easy- 
chairs, which her eagle eye had detected at the 
first glance. 

“Please don’t try,” said Gerald; “we went 
through it all ourselves.” 

“Tt was something too dreadful !” murmured 
Aunt Rhoda, looking so cool and lady-like in her 
pale gray cashmere gown and flounced Sicilienne 
petticoat that it was difficult to believe she had 
ever been a victim to dust and heat. 

She was refreshed with tea and bread-and-but- 
ter, and looked round her with placid satisfaction. 

“It is really very sweet,” she murmured. 
“This villa reminds me so much of the Fother- 
gills’ place just above Teddington Lock—the 
lawn—the flower beds—everything. But, do you 
know, Switzerland is not quite so Swiss as I ex- 
pected to find it.” 

“That was just what Daphne said,” answered 
Madoline. 

“Did she, really?” murmured Aunt Rhoda, 
looking across at Daphne, who was sitting idly 
by the low tea table, fidgeting with the flowers in 
a vase at her elbow. Mrs. Ferrers felt a little 
vexed with herself at being convicted of coincid- 
ing with Dapne. 

“T suppose it is inevitable,” she said, with a 
lofty air, “that a place of which one has read 
and dreamed all one’s life, which one has pic- 
tured to one’s self in all the brightest colors of 
one’s own mind and fancy, should be just a little 
disappointing. It was tiresome to be told at 
Geneva that Mont Blanc had not been seen for 
weeks, and it was provoking to find the cabman 
horribly indifferent about Rousseau — for, of 
course, I made a point of going to see his house.” 

“ And did you go to Ferney ?” asked Daphne, 
eagerly. ‘Isn't it pretty?” 

“My dear Daphne, you forget that I am a cler- 
gyman’s wife,” said Mrs. Ferrers, with dignity. 
“Do you suppose that I would worship at the 
shrine of a man who made a mock of religion ?” 

“Not of religion,” muttered Gerald, “but of 
priesteraft.” ; ; 

“But you were interested about Rousseau,” 
said Daphne. “I thought they were both wick- 
ed men—that there was nothing to choose be- 
tween them.” 

“ Voltaire’s infidelity was more notorious,” re- 
plied Mrs. Ferrers. “I should never have told 
Marmaduke that I had visited the house of an 
avowed—” 5 

“ Deist,” interjected Gerald. 

Hard pressed, Mrs. Ferrers was constrained to 
admit that she had never read a line written by 
either Voltaire or Rousseau, that she had only a 
kind of dictionary idea of the two men, so vague 
that their images. might at any moment become 
confounded in her mind. 

When she had reposed a little after her jour- 
ney, and had seen the contents of the Sara’ 
trunks arranged in wardrobe and drawers, Aunt 
Rhoda showed herself a most ardent votary of 
the picturesque. She had a volume of Byron in 
her hand all day, and quoted his description of 
Leman and Chillon in a way that was almost as 
exasperating as the torture inflicted by a profes- 
sional punster. She insisted upon being taken 
to Chillon on the morning after her arrival. She 
made Gerald organize an excursion from Evian 
to the mountain village above, at the foot of the 
Dent d’Oche, for the following day. She made 
them take her to the Rochers de Naye, to the 
Gorge du Chauderon ; to Lausanne by steamer 
one day, to Nyon another day : she was always ex- 
ploring the guide-books in search of excursions 
ri could: be-managed between sunrise and sun-_ 

own. ‘ 

Sir Vernon, having settled himself in his study 
at Montreux, with books and papers about him, 
was just as much dependent for his comfort and 
happiness upon Lina’s society as ever he had 
at South Hill. It was out of the question that a 
daughter so unselfish and devoted could leave 
her invalid father day after day. Thus it hap- 
pened that Madoline, in a manner, dropped out 
of the excursionizing party. Gerald could not 
be dispensed with—though he more than once 
declared in favor of staying at home—for no- 
body else was familiar with these shores, and 
Mrs. Ferrers protested that it would be impossible 
to go on without him. t 

“You all have your Baedekers,” he argued, 
“and you are only going over beaten tracks. 
What more can you want ?” 

_“ Beaten tracks!” exclaimed Aunt Rhoda, in- 
dignantly. “I’m sure those pathways you took 
us up yesterday on the way to the Dent d’Oche 
had never been trodden upon except by the cows. 
And I hate groping about with my nose in a 
guide-book. One always misses the things best 

worth seeing. Do you think we could get on 
without him, Daphne ?” she asked, in conclusion, 
appealing to her younger niece, to whom she had 





been all amiability ever since her arrival. 


“T think we might manage without Mr. Gor- 
ing,” Daphne answered, gravely, with never a 
glance at Gerald. She had scrupulously avoided 
all direct association with him of late. “Edgar 
and I are getting to know Switzerland and Swiss 
ways wonderfully well.” 

“Have you ever been to the Gorge du Chaude- 
ron ?” asked Aunt Rhoda. 

Daphne confessed that this particular locality 
was unknown to her. She did not even know 
what the Gorge was, except that it sounded, in a 
general way, like a glen or ravine. 

“ Then how can you talk such arrant nonsense ?” 
demanded her aunt, contemptuously. ‘“ What 
good could you or Edgar be in a place that nei- 
‘ther of you have ever seen in your lives? You 
can’t know the proper way to get to it, or the 
safest way to get away from it. We should all 
tumble over some hidden precipice and break our 
necks.” 

“Baedeker doesn’t say anything about preci- 
pices,” said Daphne, with her eyes on that au- 
thority. 

“ Baedeker thinks no more of precipices than 
I think of a country lane,” answered Aunt Rhoda. 

“T am sure Lina would like to have Mr. Gor- 
ing at home sometimes,” said Daphne. Gerald 
had strolled out into the garden while they talk- 
ed. “Could we not get a guide ?” ; 

“T detest guides,” replied her aunt, who knew 
that those guardians of the strangers’ safety were 
expensive, and fancied she might have to pay her 
share of the cost. “Gerald may just as well be 
with us as moping here. I know what my bro- 
ther is, and that he will keep Lina dancing at- 
tendance upon him all day long.” 

Mr. Goring went with them everywhere, and 
seemed nothing loath to labor in their service. 
He knew the ground thoroughly, and led them 
over it in a quiet, leisurely way, unknown to the 
average tourist, who goes everywhere in a scam- 
per, and returns to his native land with his mind 
full of vaguest memories. He had to put up with 
a great deal of Aunt Rhoda’s society during all 
these excursions, and was gratified with lengthy 
confidences from that lady; for Daphne was loyal 
to her faithful lover, and walked with him and 
talked with him, and gave him as much of her 
company as was possible. She talked of Hawks- 
yard and her future mother-in-law, of the ten- 
ants and the villagers, the horses and dogs. She 
talked of hunting and shooting, of everything 
which most interested her lover; and then she 
went home in the evening so weary and worn out 
and heart-sick, that she was glad to sit quietly in 
the veranda after dinner, petting a tawny St. 
Bernard dog called Monk, a gigantic animal, who 
belonged to the house, and who had attached 
himself to Daphne from her fitst coming, with a 
warm rd. He was her sole companion very 
often in her — excursions, when she went 
roaming about the lake in her light skiff, enjoy- 
ing all the loveliness of the scene, as she could 
only enjoy it, in perfect solitude. 

Daphne liked those quiet mornings on the 
lake, or a ramble among vineyards or orchards, 
with Monk for her sole companion, better than 
the formal pilgrimages to some scene made fa- 
mous by the guide-books. Those excursions with 
her aunt and Mr. Goring and Edgar had become 
passing wearisome. The strain upon her spirits | 
was too great. The desire to appear gay and 
happy and at ease exhausted her. The effort to 
banish thought and memory, and to take a rap- 
turous pleasure in the beauty of a picturesque 
scene, or the glory of a summer sky, was becom- 
ing daily more severe. To talk twaddle with Ed- 
gar, to smile in his face, with that gnawing pain, 
that passion of longing and regret always trou- 
bling her soul, was a slow torture which she be- 

to think must sooner or later be mortal. 

“Can I go-on living like this forever?” she 
asked herself, after one of those endless summer 4 
days, when, in the same boat, in the same car- 
riage with Gerald Goring, lunching at the same 
inn, admiring the same views, treading the same 
narrow paths or perilous wooden foot-bridges, she 
had yet contrived to keep herself aloof from him. 
“Can I always go on acting a part ?—pretending 
to be true when I am false to the core of my 
wicked heat, pretending to be happy when I am 
miserable ?” 

Daphne was very thankful when her aunt’s 
active and insatiable spirit was fain to subside 
into repose; not because she was-tired of sight- 
seeing, but simply because she had conscientious- 
ly done every lion within a manageable distanee 
of Montreux. In her secret soul Mrs. Ferrers 
thought contemptuously of the bluest, biggest 
lake in Switzerland, and all the glory of the Sa- 
voy range. Had not these easily reached dis- 
tricts long ceased to be fashionable? Her soul 
yearned for Ragatz or Davos, St. Moritz or Pont- 
resina, the only places of which people with any 
pretense to good style ever talked nowadays. It 
was all very well for Byron to be eloquent about 
Lake Leman or ecstatic about Mont Blanc, for in 
his time railways and monster steamboats had 
not vulgarized Savoy, and a gentleman might be 
rapturous about scenes re. pe only known 
to the travelled Englishman. But to-day, when 
every Cook’s tourist had scaled the Montanvert, 
when ’Arry was a familiar figure in the skirts of 
the Great Glacier, who could feel any pride or 
real satisfaction in a prolonged residence on the 
Lake of Geneva? With all those subtle wiles of 
which a worldly woman is mistress did Mrs. Fer- 
rers try to direct her brother’s thoughts and fan- 
cies toward the Engadine. She reminded him 
how the fashionable London physician had laud- 
ed the life-giving, youth-renewing quality of the 
atmosphere, and had particularly recommended 
Pontresina, if he could but the journey. 

“But I can’t mianage it, and I don’t mean to 
manage it,” retorted Sir Vernon, testily. “Do 
you suppose I am going to endure a jolting drive 
of twenty-four hours—” 

“Fourteen at most,” murmured Rhoda. 





“A great deal you know about it! Do you 


think I am going to be carted up hill and down 
hill in order to get beforehand with winter on a 
bleak plateau, diversified with glaciers and pine- 
trees? It is absurd to suggest such a thing to 
a man in weak health.” 

“Tt is for your health that I make the s 
tion, Vernon,” replied his sister, meekly. “ = 
can not deny that Dr. Cavendish recommended 
the Engadine.” 

“Simply because the Engadine is the last 
fad of the moneyed classes. These doctors all 
sing the same song. One year they send every 
one to Egypt, another year they try to popular- 
ize Algiers. One would suppose they were in 
league with Continental railways and steam com- 
panies. One might get one’s nerves braced just 
as well at Broadway or Malvern, or on the Corn- 
ish Downs; one might get well or die just as 
comfortably at Penzance or Torquay. You quite 
ignore the trouble of a change of quarters. I 
have made myself thoroughly comfortable here ; 
but if I were to go to the Engadine I should take 
only Lina and Jinman, and you would have to 
take Daphne home and keep her at the rectory 
till our return.” 

This was not at all what Mrs. Ferrers had in 
view. She had taken for granted that if she 
could induce her brother to go to the Engadine 
she would be taken, as a matter of course, in his 
train. He was a free-handed man in all domes- 
tic matters, though he very often grumbled about 
his poverty; and he would have paid his sister’s 
expenses without a thought, if he were willing to 
endure her company. But it seemed that he was 
not willing, and that she had been unconsciously 
urging him to her own ruin, To have her Swiss 
experiences suddenly cut short, to have that au- 
dacious little flirt Daphne planted upon her for 
a. month’s visit! The thing was too horrible to 
contemplate. 

“My dear Vernon,” she exclaimed, with affec- 
tionate eagerness, “if you do not feel yourself 
equal to the journey, it would be madness to un- 
dertake it.” 

“Exactly my own idea. Please say no more 
about it,” he answered, coldly. “Iam sorry you 
are tired of Montreux.” 

“Tired! I adore the place. It is positively 
delicious. A little stifling, perhaps, in the heat 
of the day, but beyond measure lovely.” 

After this, Mrs. Ferrers never more spoke word 
about St. Moritz or Pontresina. She saw by last 
week’s Society Papers that everybody worth talk- 
ing about was taking his or her pleasure in that 
exalted region, but she only sighed and kept si- 
lence. The Society Papers ignored Lake Leman 
altogether, nor did they ever mention Mont Blanc. 
It seemed as if they hardly knew that such things 
existed. Their contributors all went straight 
through. Aunt Rhoda remembered how, many 

ears before, when she had gone through the 

rossachs, and had been full of enthusiasm and 
delight, and had gone home proud of her tour, 
her travelled friends had so scorned her that she 
had never again ventured to mention Katrine or 
Lomond, Inversnaid or the Falls of Clyde. 

She settled down as well as she could to the 
domestic quiet of Montreux; the mornings and 
afternoons in the garden ; the everlasting novels 
and poetry and crewel-work ; Daphne and the St. 
Bernard sitting on the sloping grass by the edge 
of the water, or loitering about among the flowers. 
She bore this luxurious monotony as long as she 
could, and then she was seized with a happy 
thought which opened a little vista of variety. 

She discovered, one sultry afternoon, that Lina 
was looking pale and fi and called her bro- 
ther’s attention to that fact. 

“T don’t wish to alarm you, Vernon,” she said, 
as they were all sitting at afternoon tea on the 
lawn, in the shade of a magnificent willow, whose 
long tresses trailed in the lake, “but I believe 
if you don’t give Lina a little change from this 
baking valley, she will be seriously ill.” 

“Pray don’t say that, Aunt Rhoda; I assure 
you that I am perfectly well,” remonstrated Mad- 
oline, looking up from her cups and saucers. 

“My dear, you are one of those unselfish crea- 
tures who go on pretending to be well until they 
sink,” replied Mrs. Ferrers, with an air of know- 
ing ever so much more about Lina than Lina 
knew herself. “You are languishing—positive- 
ly pining—for mountain air. Everybody is not 
created with the constitution of a salamander,” 
she added, with a contemptuous glance at Daphne, 
who was sitting in the full glare of the afternoon 
sun; “and for anybody except a salamander, this 
place for the last three days has been almost in- 
tolerable. Dearly as I love you all, and delight- 
ed as I am to be with you, it has been only the 
idea of the dust and the heat of the railways that 
has prevented my going back to Warwickshire.” 

Sir Vernon | uneasily at his beloved 
daughter. He had kept her a great deal about 
him; he had let her stay at home to bear him 
company when the others were breathing the 
cool air of the lake, or climbing into the fresher 
atmosphere of the hills ; and now it slowly dawn- 
ed upon him that his selfishness might have en- © 
dangered her health. Rhoda was always an 
alarmist—one of those unpleasant people who 
scent calamity afar off, and are prescient of com- 
ing trouble in the hour of present joy; but it 
was true that Madoline was pale and languid- 


looking. She had a fati look, and her beau- 
ty had lost much of its b and freshness. 
“Lina is not looking well,” he said, glancing 


at her uneasily ; “‘ what can we do for you, dear? 
“Nothing, father,” answered Lina, with her 
gentle smile. “There is nothing the matter.” 
“You told me this that you could not 
rs. Ferrers. 


“Tl tell you what we could do, Vernon: I t 
take the two girls up to the hotel at Glion or 
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Avants. They are both very nice rustic hotels, 
clean and airy. A few days in that mountain air 
would pick Lina up wonderfully.” 

“ Would you like to go, dear?” asked Sir Ver- 
non, doubtfully. 

“T should like it of all things if you would go 
with us,” answered his daughter; “but I don’t 
want to leave you.” 

“Never mind me, Lina. I can get on pretty 
well for a few days, sorely as I shall miss you. 
I su three or four days will be enough ?” 


“ Ample,” said Mrs. Ferrers, delighted at hav- 


ined her point. “We can ramble about 
“ie copnler das is to be seen in three or 
four days.” 

“So be it, then. Start as soon as you like. 
You had better send Jinman up at once to en- 
gage rooms for you.. This is Monday : I suppose 
if you start to-morrow morning you can come 
back on Fiiday ?” 

“Certainly. Three days in that magnificent air 
will be quite long enough to make Lina strong,” 
replied Mrs. Ferrers, assured that in three days 
she would have exhausted the pleasures of a live- 
ly hotel and picturesque — 
ya I wish pt were coming with us, dear father,” 
“te ae dearest, do think it would do 

* you think i me any 
good to hava my old bones deegged up an almest 
perpendicular hill, and to put up with the indif- 
ferent acconmpodation of a rustic hotel? I am 
much better taking my ease here. The young 
men will want to go with you, no doubt.” 

“If you please, sir,” answered Edgar. 

Gerald Goring said never a word, but it was 
taken for granted that he meant to go. He and 
Madoline must, of course, be inseparable until 
that solemn knot should be tied which would 
make them one and indivisible for ever and ever. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) : 





PROTECTION OF GAME. 


Srannors, in his Reign of Queen Anne, writes, 
. “Tt may be said that in several of our English 
shires the rabbit is now the best ally of the Eng- 
lish radical.” The author refers to the English 
game-laws, and the difficulties of legislation. In 
the United States, the questions which arise in 
regard to the preservation of game are assuming 
major importance, and it becomes necessary to 
discuss them in a common-sense and impartial 
manner. 

At the. outset it must be acknowledged that 
with the social status of our people, accustomed 
as they have been to range over field and river, 
and trained to the use of arms, any ideas of dif- 
ferences of rank, station, or means, or of an ex- 
clusive class of people, who shall dictate as to 
the preservation of game, are quite foreign to 
our republican notions. In England, and all 
over Europe, from the time of the Norman con- 
quest, and even before that, the pleasures of the 
chase were royal privileges. It was as much 
an infringement of the law for a man of low 
birth to launch an arrow at a stag as for him 
to lift his hand against his king. Old statute- 
books are full of barbarous penalties inflicted for 
hunting without royal permission. Such feudal 
laws were di when the first Englishman 
set foot on American soil. It became a necessity 
that the settler should hunt in order to live. The 
deer in the forests, the birds in the thickets, the 
fish in the streams, gave the hardy pioneers the 
absolute means of subsistence; and to this very 
day in this vast country of ours a man’s meat de- 
pends a great deal upon the existence of the 
Jere nature in his vicinity, or upon his address 
in capturing them. This freedom of the chase 
has been inherent, then, with our people. It has 
only been within the last forty years that propri- 
etary rights to land, with such animals, birds, or 
fish as existed upon it, have been respected, and 
this has only been brought about under pressure 
of the laws. 

With such an area of country as is included 
within the United States, it seems perfectly im- 
possible that any scheme of general legislation in 
regard to the preservation of e can ever be 
brought about. This question been seriously 
the attention not only 
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the ferw natura, ascertain as nearly as possible 
when reproduction takes place, and laws are pass- 
ed protecting animals, birds, and fish at these pe- 
culiar seasons, Still, there are exceptions io this 
general law as to’ the season of reproduction. 
This is notably so in regard to fish. We catch 
every year shad and salmon. These fish never 
present themselves in the rivers but prior to that 
exact period when they are about to spawn. Na- 
ture undoubtedly meant that they should be used 
at this time, for then they are in their best con- 
dition, and, in fact, are to be caught at no other 
time. If = were to make laws protect- 
ing fish at this period, we should be deprived of 
a notable amount of valuable food. In cases of 
this character, the difficulty arises as to how long, 
during the period of reproduction, the fish shall 
be caught, and whether, in the midst of a legal 
time, or the open season, when they could be 
caught, there shall not be certain days when these 
fish shall not be captured. But there are even 
other embarrassments in the way of legislation 
in regard to game which often escape the atten- 
tion of others than sportsmen. Two birds, both 
game birds, may overlap; that is to. say, while 
one of the birds is in good condition to kill, an- 
other bird is quite young and puny, and both the 
adult and immature are to be found in precisely 
the same locality. Which of the two birds is to 
be sacrificed ? ; 

Another most important subject which is inter- 
vening to-day is the claim made on game as mer- 
chandise. It is not to be supposed that those 
who deal in game—a most important calling in the 
United States—are so wanting in common-sense 
as to ignore the fact that the wholesale destruc- 
tion of game must in time utterly destroy their 
business. As business men they may have little 
sympathy with the general sportsman, who sees 
in the game he follows with gun and angle only 
a delightful amusement and relaxation. Game 


to the dealer, in a certain measure, is simply 


something to buy and sell. If he traffics in game 
on the sea-board, and receives a car-load of 
Minnesota venison killed at the proper season in 
that State, if it arrives in New York State during 
the close or prohibitory period, when it is unlaw- 
ful to sell it, he does not understand why he can 
not dispose of it. : 

Of late on this peculiar subject there has been 
a great deal of excitement. Some of the most 
important sporting clubs in New York and Brook- 
lyn have been discussing this peculiar phase of 
the business. We give the substance of two 
important sections of the law in regard to deer 
and trout. No one can kill deer in any part of 
the State of New York save only during the 
months of August, September, October, and No- 
vember; nor can any one sell, or expose for sale, 
or transport, venison save during these months. 
To this there is a modification in Section 36 of 
the game-laws of the State of New York, which 
extends the period of sale for venison, but not 
the killing of it, up to the Ist of January. As 
there are many deer killed in the Northwest, and 
the difficulties of transportation to the sea-board 
are very great in winter, the proposition has been 
made to extend the sale of venison one month 


-longer, until the 1st of February or March. This 


changing of Section 36 has met with violent op- 
position, because it is believed that, by prolonging 
the season for sales, the restrictions on killing 
deer both in the State of New York and along 
lines of the railroads in other sections of the 
country would be disregarded. 

No one doubts this fact, that the best check 
on indiscriminate slaughter of game creatures de- 
pends on the absence of.a market for such game. 
But here there certainly enter questions of law 
and constitutional right which are paramount to 
the laws of individual States. No matter what 
may be the opinion passed as to whether a 
longer selling season would materially diminish 


if not utterly destroy game, it is quite a problem 


to solve whether this the common-sense interpre- 
tation of the matter in dispute might not be right, 
after all. If venison is merchandise when killed in 


yet to receive the approval of many clubs, 
and awaits, if it does take positive shape, the in- 
dorsement of the Converition of the New York 
Association for the Protection of Game, which is 


j to be held under the auspices of the Long Island 


’s Association some time in June next, 


| ‘and then would require the sanction of the Leg- 


regard to the law on cone 1 ~ 
that no person shall kill or expose for sale 
save only from the first day of 
first day of September; any person 
y of the provisions of this section is 
ilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition 
be liable to a penalty of twenty-five 
each trout killed, exposed for sale, or 
i The same argument employed 

to deer might be advanced for trout. 
rarely average in weight more than 

pound, while a deer will weigh 140 
— Why should there be this great dif- 
erence as to the penalty? If a dealer should 
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sportsmen or dealers. No possible construction 
of the law would prevent venison in the North- 
western States from being cured, or put up as 
canned food, and thus sent into the market. “If 
it were desirable to keep trout in this way, and 
there was money in it, its treatment would be 
similar. Such methods would be ‘beyond the 
reach of the laws of any State where it was sold. 
But the disastrous effects on the game, if pre- 
pared in this way, would be worse than even the 
proposed lengthening of the selling season. 

In this question of game protection, would it 
not be better for all persons concerned if more 
conciliatory efforts were made in settling this 
most difficult subject? Looking at it in a philo- 
sophical spirit, is it not perfectly evident that the 
interests of the hunter, the fisherman—he who fol- 
lows the deer with his rifle, or sets his nets for 
the salmon—of the gentleman sportsman, of the 
angler, of the middle-man who sells the game, of 
the farmer who owns the land or controls the 
stream, are identical—that they all are anxious for 
the preservation of the game? . It is, then, by no 
means impossible to imagine that with a fair and 
open discussion of the subject, all parties being 
represented, that the whole of this vexed business 
of game protection might not only be amicably 
settled, but to the great advantage of all concern- 
ed. If a course is, however, upheld by any one 
portion, to the detriment of the others, it is quite 
certain that in time popular opinion will have its 
way. Any tendency toward giving privileges to 
one set of men prejudicial to the interests of an- 
other class will be sure to result to the disadvan- 
tage of the game animals, birds, and fish of the 
United States. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tr is said that the characteristics of the esthetic 
world, ascaricatured in Punch and in two or three mod- 
ern plays, will be utilized by Gilbert and Sullivan in 
their forth-coming operetta. 





The London World wonders how any one can write 
such stuff as the American newspaper story that Sa- 
rah Bernhardt wears a girdle six hundred years old, 
which came from India, was for a long time one of the 
treasures of the British royal family, and was present- 
ed to the actress by the Prince of Wales because he 
was not pleased with the girdle she wore in the role of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

The eccentric King of Bavaria has a new whim. He 
fancies that he can not bear to see anybody, and his 
ministers read their reports to him from behind 
screens. When they have to witness his signature, 
their offensive Excellencies cautiously poke their 
heads around the corner. . 


In the Toronto General Hospital a man’s leg was 
recently amputated by agency of galvanism. The 
usual incisions were made, after the patient had been 
etherized, and a platinum wire was circled around the 
leg, and brought to a white heat by connecting the 
ends with the poles of a battery. As the loop was 
drawn smaller, the wire cut its way rapidly, searing 
the wound so that only the larger arteries had to be 
taken up. 





When the betrothal of a young lady in Boston soci- 
ety is announced, her gentlemen friends signify their 
congratulations by sending her bouquets and baskets 
of flowers. They call this “‘the latest fashionable 
Parisian whim.” 





Russian immigrants in Kansas use small brick-lined 
porcelain stoves in order to economize fuel, and Yan- 
kee ingenuity has devised a way of compressing prai- 
rie hay so that it serves excellently for fuel in these 
stoves, 





When the celebrated Italian embalmer, Paolo Corini, 
died in Lodi not long ago, in great poverty, the state 
showed its appreciation of the fitness of things by giv- 
ing him a magnificent funeral. 





A fire burst out on the stage of the opera-house in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in the course of a recent per- 
formance to a crowded house. The iron curtain was 
quickly run down, and the stage was drenched by 
working the apparatus for producing artificial rain. 
Panic was averted, and the building was saved. 





A Representative in the Massachusetis Great and 
General Court was visited at hie hotel in Boston by 
one of his constituents, an honest and plain-spoken 
fisherman from Cape Cod. A dozen other Representa- 
tives were in the room, and the fisherman was intro- 
duced to them with the explanation, “‘ These are mem- 
bers of the Legislature.” 

“Is that so?” said the elector from the Cape. 


“Well, now I begin to understand the force of ‘God 


save the Commonwealth.’” . 


Observation by the “ professor” who arrahged the 
programme for the Garfield inauguration ball: ‘I 
have noticed one thing among the leading politicians 
and prominent men—self-made men—and that is that 
but a few of them dance.” 


A woman who nearly perished in the snow-drifts in 
Kansas has described the sensation immediately pre- 
ceding unconsciousness. A feeling of exquisite lassi- 
tude took possession of her, the air seemed like the 
balmy breath of spring, countless colored lights danced 
before her eyes, and she sank to sleep on downy pil- 
lows. She was resuscitated with great difficulty. 

The man who leaps from the auditorium to the 
stage at the turning-point in the drama, and antici- 
pates the courageous conduct of the hero by rescuing 
the heroine from the clutches of the heavy villain, is 
just now represented by a man named Eagan, who tum- 
bled from a box in the Chicago Grand Opera-house, 
seized the uplifted arm of one of the characters of the 
play, who was about to brain a juvenile with an axe, 
and demanded that the wretch wait till the boy's father 
should come. In his apology to the managers, the 
man said that he was just in from Colorado, 


A Canada showman secured two prominent figures 
in the recent Biddulph tragedy, and brought them be- 
fore the villagers of Streetsville with the announce- 
ment that the services of these survivors had been se- 
cured at enormous expense. The big yellow poster 
said: “‘ William Donnelly is a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, and can interest his hearers with an ac- 





count of the tragedy as no other man is capable of do- 
ing. Johnny Connors will also be heard with much 
interest.” The feast of horrors was interspersed with 
the music of a Toronto Street harpist, and the antics 
of a pack of performing dogs. 


It is published in England that a telegram has been 
received there from an American newspaper, address- 
ed to “ Mr. Davitt, care of her Majesty’s government, 
Newgate,” asking him to favor that newspaper with 
letters on the present outlook. 





One of the prettiest scenes to be found anywhere in 
the metropolis is made by the hundreds of children 
who flock to Madison Square on a pleasant afternoon 
to enjoy roller-skating. The walks swarm with them, 
and the roar from Broadway is drowned by the sharp 
rattie of the box-wood rollers on the artificial flagging. 
The little girls are in the majority, and they would 
have the advantage in the matter of noise even if they 
were only equal to the boys in number; for the plea- 
eure of roller-skating is a revelation tc them, and they 
enter into it boisterously. The smallest skates are 
many sizes too big for the smallest of the little girls, 
and with each tiny foot strapped to a little truck almost 
large enough for her to lie upon, the mite of a skater 
presents one of the most ludicrous and at the same 
time spectacles imaginable, as she strugzles 
to master the “outer edge.” She seems to bein no 
danger of falling, for the weights strapped to her feet 
give her an appearance of the utmost stability. 





THE GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


Previous to the twelfth century there was a 
cathedral in Glasgow, on the site of the present 
edifice ; but it is said to have been a very humble 
structure. It was replaced by a larger one in 
1136, which not long afterward was destroyed by 
fire. The erection of the present cathedral was 
begun about 1238, by Bishop Bonpineron, and 
the crypt and choir were probably completed in 
his time. Many years were consumed in build- 
ing it.: In 1277 the Lord of Luso, in considera- 
tion of a sum of money paid to him, made a grant 
of timber from his forests in Dumbartonshire for 
building a steeple and treasury. In 1400 this 
wooden spire was struck by lightning and de- 
stroyed. The erection of a stone structure to 
supply its place was immediately projected. The 
work was begun under Bishop , aa and com- 
pleted by his successor, Bishop Cameron. 

There appears to be no means of determining 
when the nave was added to the choir and crypt, 
or when the massive and imposing square tower, 
which till recently stood at the northwest end of 
the cathedral, was commenced. It is certain, 
however, that the tower was of great antiquity. 
It was 120 feet high, and on each side near the 
top were two fine windows with rounded arches. 
On the southwest corner of the nave stood also, 
till recently, another important erection, in all 
probability coeval with the tower. This was the 
consistory house. It had been no doubt intended 
for a tower, but it was not carried up, and was 
finished with gables. In the ancient records it is 
called the library house of the cathedral. It was 
a highly picturesque building, supported by but- 
tresses, and lighted on the south side by a variety 
of windows, square-headed and pointed. Both 
tower and consistory house were, apart from 
their antiquity, valuable as adding greatly to the 
beauty of the cathedral, and the first-mentioned 
was really essential to the proper balance of the 
structure. 2 

Yet, incredible as it may appear, these interest- 
ing and important parts of the cathedral, both at 
the time in the most perfect state of preservation, 
were, within the last forty years, pulled down by 
order of a royal Commissioner of Works, under 
pretense of restoration and improvement! The 
early reformers at one time contemplated the en- 
tire destruction of the cathedral, and a day was 
set for their work of vandalism. But the crafts 
of the city assembled with arms in their hands, 
“swearing with many oaths that he who should 
cast down the first stone should be buried under 
it.” The magistrates, who had undertaken the 
work, were compelled to yield ; but they cited the 
leaders, and threatened them with punishment. 
The king, however, took the part of the crafts, 
and prohibited the ministers, who were the com- 
plainants, “to meddle any more in that business, 
saying that too many churches had been already 
destroyed, and that he would not tolerate any more 
abuses of that kind.” Thus the magnificent build- 
ing was saved by the zeal of the working class. 
Unfortunately, the royal commissioner experienced 
no such opposition when he ordered the demoli- 
tion of the tower and consistory building. 

The see of Glasgow was one of great dignity 
and influence, and its cathedral was held in very 
high reputation. The general jubilee proclaimed 
in 1450, on the termination of the great papal 
schism, was extended to Scotiand, and penitential 
visits and offerings at the Cathedral of Glasgow 
were declared equally meritorious with those at 
Rome. The church was richly furnished with or- 
naments, jewels, and vestments, and its “ library 
house” contained what was then considered an 
extensive collection of books. There were 165 vol- 
umes, many of them rare and expensive. Among 
them were several fine Bibles, a number of works 


-in theology and philosophy, but very few of the 


classics. 

- The interior of the cathedral was enriched with 
many beautiful altars and sculptures. The win- 
dows were filled with painted glass, and the stalls 
were richly decorated. But all this disappeared 
at the time of the Reformation. The altars and 
their ornaments, the sculptures, the painted glass, 
were broken up and cast into the street. Some 
of the windows were roughly built up with stone 
to save the expense of glazing. The cathedral 
remained in a dilapidated state down to the be- 
ginning of the present century, when the work 
of restoration was begun. Unfortunately, it fell 
into the hands of men who, as already stated, de- 
stroyed some of the most interesting portions of 
the structure. It would better have been left to 
go to ruin. 
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THE LATE IVORY CHAMBERLATI 


THE LATE MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. Ivory Cuamperaty, who died in this city 
on the 9th inst., was by common consent admitted 
to be one of the ablest editorial writers connected 
with the American press. From his first em- 
ployment in that capacity on the Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser, five-andtwenty years ago, until a 
week preceding his death, his sole work had been 
the production of leading articles on the more 
important topics of the day. This was always to 
him the most congenial of employments, and for 
it he was most thoroughly equipped. It is 
scarcely too much to say that during his career 
on the World and the Herald his editorials were 
uniformly marked by a force and scholarship 
that have not been surpassed by those of any oth- 
er American journalist. In private life he was 
greatly esteemed, and his associates were among 
those most eminent in the political, literary, and 
scientific affairs of the country. 





SENATOR FRYE, 

One of the places made vacant by the cabinet 
appointments was that of United States Senator 
from Maine. The Republican caucus held on the 
8th inst. nominated Hon. Wittiam P. Frye by 
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JAMES G. BLAINE, SECRETARY OF STATE.—Paorocsarurp »: 











of Senator James G. BLatne. 
Mr. Frye was born in Lew- 
iston, Maine, September 2, 
1831. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 
1850, after which he studied 
and practiced law. He was 
a member of the State Leg- 
islature in 1861, 1862, and 
1867; Mayor of Lewiston in 
1866 and 1867; Attorney- 
General of the State in 1867, 
1868, and 1869; and was 
elected to the Forty-second 
Congress and each of the 
following Congresses, includ- 
ing the present. He _ will 
bring to his new position a 
large experience in legisla- 
tive work, and an indomita- 
ble energy that promises suc- 
cess. 





THE NEW CABINET. 


PresipENT GARFIELD's new 
cabinet, nominated on the 
5th inst., was promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate the 
same day, as follows: Secre- 
tary of State, James G. 
Buatnk, of Maine ; Secretary 
of the Treasury, Wi.tiaM 
Wivpow, of Minnesota; Post- 
master-General, THomas L. 
James, of New York; Seere- 
tary of War, Rosert T. Liv- 
coLN, of Illinois; Secretary 
of the Navy, Wmuam H. 
N Hent, of Louisiana; Attor- 
ney-General, Wayne Mac- 

VeaGcu, of Pennsylvania ; 

Secretary of the Interior, Samvet J. Kirkwoop, 


| of Towa. Thus it will be seen that New England 
| gets the Secretary of State, New York the Post- 


master-General, the South the Secretary of the 

Navy, and the West the three other places. 
James GILLESPIE BLatxe, the new Secretary of 

State, comes of good Revolutionary stock, his 


| great-grandfather having been a colonel in the 


war of 1776. He is a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
a native of Union Township, Washington County, 
and is fifty-one years of age. In 1847 he was 
graduated with the first honors of his class from 


| the College of Washington and Jefferson, in that 


State. Immediately afterward he went to Ken- 
tucky, and began his struggle with the world as 
Professor of Mathematics in the Western Military 
Institute at Blue Lick Spring. There he met 
Miss Harrier Stanwoop, a Maine girl, who in- 
duced him to leave Kentucky, after two years’ 
experience as a tutor, and go to Maine, the State 


| which he has virtually led for so many years. 


Thither he went in 1853, and soon afterward mar- 
ried Miss Stanwoop. He embraced journalism 
as a profession, and after a brief connection with 
the Portland Daily Advertiser, he settled in Au- 
gusta as editor of the Kennebec Journal. In 1858 
he was elected by the Republican party a Repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature. He served 
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during four sessions, and | 
during the last two was | 
Speaker of the House. He 
was first elected to Congress 
in 1862, and was subsequent- 
ly re-elected until appointed 
Senator in 1876 ; was Speak- 
er of the Forty-first, Forty- 
second, and Forty-third Con- 
gresses. In 1877 he was 
elected Senator, and was 
serving his first term when 
called to the cabinet. 


The Hon. Wittiam Wi- 
pom, Mr. SHERMAN’S succes- 
sor as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, is three years older than 
Mr. Buarng, and is a native 
of Ohio. His father was a 
pioneer, and his son was fa- | 
miliar with the hardships of — | 
frontier life. Young Wrv- 
pom received an academical | 
education, and at the age of 
twenty-three was admittedto | 
the bar. Two yearslaterhe | 
was elected Prosecuting At- | 
torney for the county, a po- 
sition which he held until 
1855, when he removed to 
Minnesota. There he prac- 
ticed law, and soon became 
one of the prominent leaders 
of his party in the State. In 
1858 he was elected one of 
the two Representatives of 
the State in Congress, taking 
his seat in 1859. During 
this Congress he served as 
a member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, and also on 
the famous special Peace 
Committee of Thirty-three, which was formed 
after the election of President Lixcotn. He 
was re-elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
serving on the Committee of Public Expendi- 
tures; to the Thirty-eighth, serving as chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
of the special committee to visit the Indian 
tribes of the West in 1865; and to the Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth Congresses. He retired from 
the House March 3, 1869, to devote himself to 
business, but on July 4, 1870, he was appointed 
by Governor Austin to fill the unexpired term in 
the United States Senate of Danrex S. Norton, 
who had died. In the following January he was 
elected by the Legislature for the full term of six 
years, and in January, 1877, he was re-elected for 
the term which will end March 4, 1883. 


Tuomas Lemus. James, who has been promoted 
from the office of Postmaster of New York city 
to that of Postmaster-General, was born in Utica, 
New York, and is fifty years of age. He was 
educated at the Utica Academy, but at the age of 
fifteen was thought old enough to begin to work 
for himself, and was apprenticed to a printer. 
He served a five years’ term at the trade, and 
meanwhile wrote a number of articles for the pa- 
per edited by his employer. In 1851 he and the 
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W. P. FRYE, MAINE.—Puxoroararuep py Brapy. 


Hfon. Francis B. Fisner bought the Madison 
County Journal, a Whig paper published at Ham- 
ilton. Ten years later he sold the Journal, and 
came to this city to take a position in the Custom- 
house. He began as an Inspector, and later was 
promoted to be Weigher. He was also Deputy- 
Collector of the Third Division for some years, 
and was a member of the first Civil Service Board 
at the Custom-house. He was appointed Post- 
master by President Grant, and took the office 
on the Ist of April, 1873. Mr. James was re-ap- 
pointed Postmaster by President Hayes in 1877. 
His term would have expired this month. 


Attorney-General Wayne MacVeacer was born 
in the little village of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
April 19,1833. He came of a vigorous and well- 
to-do Seotch stock, and in his youth displayed 
much aptitude for study. He was graduated 
from Yale College at the age of twenty, and three 
years afterward was admitted to the bar. His 
ability as a lawyer gave him a lucrative practice, 
while his eloquence as a political orator attracted 
attention. For three years he was District At- 
torney of Chester County, and served in the army 
during the war. In 1863 he was made Chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee for 
both the Presidential and Gubernatorial cam- 




















WILLIAM WINDOM, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.—Puxorocrarsep spy Beit. 
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THOMAS L. JAMES, POSTMASTER-GEN ERAL.—Puotocraruep BY Mona, 


paigns. President Grant, in his first term, ap- 
pointed him Minister to Turkey, and after two 
years’ service abroad he returned home, and set- 
tled in Harrisburg, where he resumed the prac- 
tice of the law, acting for some years as the coun- 
sel for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. In 
1872 he was elected a Republican delegate to the 
Convention that framed the new State Constitu- 
tion in that year. Mr. MacVeaGu, many years 
ago, married a daughter of the Hon. Simon Cam- 
EFRON, and though a brother-in-law of the present 
Senator, is not regarded as one of the CAMERON 
political clan. 


Mr. Rosert T. Lincoin, the new Secretary of 
War, is the eldest son of the late President Lin- 
cotn. He is a young man, not over thirty-eight 
years of age, and a lawyer by profession. He 
has never held any publie position, but has stu- 
diously devoted himself to the practice of the 
law in Chicago, where he now lives. , In general 
disposition Mr. Lincotn resembles his lamented 
father, being modest and unassuming in his man- 
ner, and kind and courteous in his bearing toward 
all who are brought in contact with him. Those 
who know him best say he possesses talents of a 
high order, and that he combines those qualities 
which would make him a successful executive of- 
ficer. His appointment has been received with 
favor all over the country. While Mr. Lincotn 
is esteemed on account of his father, he is also 
respected by all who know him on account of his 
worth and ability. His wife is a daughter of ex- 
Senator Har.an, of Iowa—a lady of many accom- 
plishments, who is well known in social circles in 
Washington. 


Hon. Wittiam H. Hunt, the new Secretary of 
the Navy, is a native of South Carolina. When 
a boy he went to Louisiana with his father’s fam- 
ily, and has lived there ever since. Previous to 
the war he was an old line Whig, and during the 
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WAYNE MACVEAGH, ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—Pnoroeraruep sy GureKvnst. 











































rebellion he was a stanch Union man. He is a 
lawyer by profession, and is one of the most ef- 
fective and accomplished speakers in the South. 
He was attorney for Governor KeLoee in his con- 
test with McEnegry in the celebrated Durex case. 
Judge Hunt was the candidate of the Republican 
party for Attorney-General in 1876, when Pacx- 
ARD was elected Governor. The Packarp govern- 
ment, however, having been overthrown, Judge 
Hunt was not permitted to occupy the office to 
which he had been chosen by a vote of the people. 
A few years ago he was appointed one of the 
Judges of the Court of Claims by President 
Hayes, which position he now holds. He has been 
a consistent Republican for a number of years. 


Senator Samvuet J. Kirxkwoop, Mr. Scuvrz’s 
successor as Secretary of the Interior, has been 
described as a “ homespun man.” ° He is regard- 
ed in Iowa witli some of the same peculiar affec- 
tion that was bestowed in Illinois upon ABranam 
Lincotn, whom he resembles both in his figure 
and his manners. His inexhaustibie flow of good- 
humor and his countless anecdotes have delighted 
many Western audiences. He was born in Ma- 
ryland in 1813, was educated in Washington, and 
in 1835 removed to Ohio, where he studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar. He served two 
terms as Prosecuting Attorney of his county, and 
in 1850 was a delegate to the Convention that 
framed the present State Constitution. He went 
to Towa to live in 1855, and was elected to the 
State Senate the next year. Sinee then he has 
spent a very active political life, and has been 
greatly honored and trusted by. the people of his 
adopted State, who placed the highest confidence 
in his integrity and practical ability. He has been 
three times Governor of Iowa, and twice United 
States Senator from the same State. His removal 
from the Senate to the cabinet made a vacancy 
that has been filled by the appointment of Judge 
James W. McDut. 
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THE SUN AND THE WEATHER. 


As few subjects possess a wider interest than 
the weather, it is not surprising that from the 
earliest period various proverbs embodying super- 
stitious fancies should have been associated with 
it, not to mention the manifold prognostics that 
have been drawn from the phenomena of nature. 
Thus, not only has each country its own popular 
lore for forecasting the weather, but this often- 
times varies in different localities, different locali- 
ties possessing pieces of weather-wisdom pecul- 
iar to themselves. Among the most curious are 
those relating tothe sun. From time immemorial 
indications of the coming weather have been fore- 
told from its various aspects. Thus Virgil, in his 
first Georgic (438) alludes to these: 

“ Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 

Foretells the change of weather in the skies; 

For if he rise unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face, 

Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loose and ay streams, 
Suspect a drizzling day, and southern rain, x 

Fatal to fruits and flocks and promised grain. 
Amongst most nations the sun’s redness on rising 
or setting has been regarded as ominous, and fur- 
nished materials for various proverbs. One old 
English adage informs us that 

* If red the sun begins his race, 
Be sure that rain will fall apace”— 

a notion referred to by Christ in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (xvi. 2, 3): “ When it is evening, ye say, It 
will be fair weather, for the sky is red; and in 
the morning, It will be foul weather to-day, for 
the sky is red and lowering.” It may be remem- 
bered, too, how graphically Shakspeare speaks of 
this popular rule in his “ Venus and Adonis” : 
“ Like a red morn, that ever yet betokened 

Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field, 


Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds.” 


And the familiar rhyme tells us how 


“ Sky red in the morning 
Ie a sailor’s warning.” 

In Milan we are told, referring to Continental 
observations, that “if the morn be red, rain is at 
hand” ; and, again, “if the sky be red when the 
morning star is shining, there will be rain during 
the week.” As is well known, however, a red 
sunset is just as propitious as the former is un- 
lucky, “a red sky at night being a shepherd’s de- 
light,” and, according to a saying formerly very 
current in England, 

** The evening red, morning gray, 
Is a sign of a fair day.” 

Indeed, there-are numerous proverbs on this 
subject, all to the same purpose, a Scotch one be- 
ing as follows: 

“The evening red and the morning gray 
Is the sign of a bright and cheery day; 
The pa. gray and the morning red, 
Put on your hat, or you'll wet your head.” 

There is a prevalent notion that if a change of 
weather occurs about the time when the sun is 
crossing the meridian, it will be for twelve hours 
at least. The proverbs relating to the sunset are 
even, perhaps, more numerous than those asso- 
ciated with sunrise, every aspect being supposed 
to denote the coming weather. Thus Shakspeare, 
in Richard IT. (ii. 4), referring to a popular belief, 
tells how 

“*The sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest.” 
And when, too, it sets like a ball of fire, it is said 
to have “ water in its eye.” Again, a pale sunset 
is a bad sign, if we may believe the rhyme: 

“Tf the sun goes pale to bed, 

"Twill rain to-morrow, it is said.” 
A hazy sunset, too, is equally unsatisfactory, for 
we are told that “when the air is hazy, so that 
the solar light fades gradually, and looks white, 
rain will most certainly follow.” When, howev- 
er, at the time of sunset there is a clear sky, it is 
said to indicate calm weather : 
“When the sun sete bright and clear, 
An easterly wind you need not fear.” 


But if, on the other hand, the sky is covered with 
fleecy clouds, it is an indication of wind: 
“When the sun sets in a bank, 
A westerly wind we shall not lack.” 


A golden sunset is generally regarded as one of 
the most favorable tokens of fine weather, in al- 
lusion to which Shakspeare, in his Richard JII,, 
says : 

“The weary sun hath made a golden set, 


And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


But when the sun at setting casts a lurid red 
light on the sky as far as the zenith, it is said to 
be an infallible sign of storms and gales of wind. 
Once more, the streaks of light occasionally seen 
when the sun shines through broken clouds are, 
according to an old superstitious fancy, believed 
to be pipes reaching into the sea, the water, it is 
supposed, being drawn up through them into the 
clouds, ready at any moment to be discharged 
upon the earth in the shape of rain. With this 
may be compared a similar idea given by Virgil 
(Georgic I. 380), “et bibit ingens arcus.” This 
superstition, however, is curious, containing, as it 
does, some vestiges of truth. Although, as has 
been pointed out, the streaks of sunshine are no 
actual pipes, yet they are, at any rate, visible signs 
of the sun’s action, which, by evaporating the 
waters, provides a store of vapor to be converted 
into rain. A species of rainbow, without either 
pillar or arch, having only a base, is known by 
sailors as the “sun-dog,” and is considered in- 
dicative of windy, squaily weather. In some 
parts of England the light, fleecy clouds that en- 
circle the sun in windy weather are called “foxy 
sun-clouds,” being supposed to presage change- 
able and treacherous weather, a notion embodied 
in the following couplet : 


oy ay Wen a ne dry.” 


BUSY FARMERS. 


Tue life of a peasant proprietor in Southwest- 
ern France is a very laborious one in many re- 


_spects. The whole family must both work hard 


and live hard to make it pay even under fa- 
vorable circumstances. It requires a minute 
knowledge of all the details of local agriculture, 
a looking after every penny of expenditure, to 
make it really answer. And all this falls with 
peculiar hardship on the women of the family. 
They are compelled not only to take their full 
share of the field work, but when in the evening 
the men return and think of rest, the wife and 
daughters Lave all the household work to do. It 
is, a8 may be supposed, a kind of life which no 
one can take up successfully unless he or she has 
been accustomed to it from earliest childhood. If 
broken off for any length of time, it is not easily 
resumed. Hence when sons or daughters from 
any cause migrate from the land to other trades, 
they comparatively seldom return to peasant farm- 
ing, whether as proprietars or métayers; and 
when at the death of the parents their share of 
the property falls to them, they either make ar- 
rangements to sell or mortgage, or let it to the 
member of the family who keeps the farm, or else 
on the métayer system, or for a money rent to 
others. 

Once they have tasted the comparative ease 
and (shall we say ?) civilization of artisan life in 
the towns, they seldom return to the farms as 
working proprietors. If, however, they remain 
in the parish as local artisans, they then take and 
cultivate their own portion. The village school- 
master, the smith, the carpenter, the miller, the 
baker, the innkeeper, even the unmarried women 
and widows, the seamstresses and washer-women, 
have often a plot of their own, which they culti- 
vate at odd moments, with the help of relatives 
and neighbors. Thus practically nearly every vil- 
lage artisan and petty shop-keeper is a farmer in 
some shape or other. Again, a certain number 
of the emigrants make a little money as trades- 
men in the towns, or still larger sums in foreign 
countries. These often return to their native vil- 
lage, and buy a farm or reclaim a portion of land, 
on which they do not work themselves, but let it 
either for rent or on the métayer system. In 
fact, nearly all the more considerable improve- 
ments and reclamation of land have been done 
by this class; and thus it is that in some districts 
the working peasant proprietor seems slowly giv- 
ing way either to the métayer or to the tenant 
farmer. 

A very considerable portion of the threshing 
in this district is now done in the fields by port- 
able steam threshing machines. The machine 
travels from farm to farm, or rather from field 
to field, and the peasants arrange for it to thresh 
the crops of each farm in succession and in reg- 
ular order; if there be a moon, they continue 
working all night. Two years ago I passed a 
steam machine at work in the fields about four 
miles from a village. In the afternoon it had 
moved to another field within sight; late in the 
evening, when the noon was full, it was stationed 
in a field opposite to the inn; and about three or 
four o’clock in the morning I was awaked by the 
shrill “ Irrinz!” the Basque ery of triumph, which 
told that the night’s work was done. A few hours 
later I saw the same machine being dragged by 
twelve oxen, and held on the outer side by as 
many men, up a mountain path which I had 
thought sufficiently steep for a man alone. My 
mental remark at the sight was, “ Now I under- 
stand how the Russian artillery crossed the Bal- 
kans.” 

In another village in a Béarnais district I saw 
an improved combined winnowing machine, which 
the owner, a peasant proprietor, had bought at 
the last Paris Exhibition, whither he had gone 
as a kind of village delegate to get the best 
implement that was made. How they got the 
machine through the narrow lanes by which it 
must have passed was a puzzle to me. Nor do 
small holdings prevent attention to breeding good 
stock. In the same village one man devoted him- 
self to winning prizes with his mares and colts, 
and carried off a sufficient number to pay him 
well. He did not work his animals at all, nor 
was he a horse-dealer, but bred only for show and 
sale. His only field was, to judge by the eye, 
from four to five acres, There is a similar state 
of things as regards fencing; no ground is lost 
thereby. Where the land is really good, every 
inch is cultivated, and not a fence is seen on the 
arable land. ‘The boundaries between properties 
are marked by deeply sunk corner-stones, and the 
paths are like those between a gardener’s beds. 
The only hedges are those which border the roads. 
A traditional agreement between the proprietors 
regulates the crops, so that wheat and maize, 
which ripen unequally, should not be too much 
intermixed, and that sheep and cattle may be fed 
on the stubble without too great risk of damage 
to the neighbor’s crops. 





WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—{Adv.]} 





A smoorn complexion can be had b ey Sehyahe 
will use Parker's Ginger Tonic. For = Hate ly regulat- 
ing the liver and and purifying the blood there 
is nothing like it, and this is why it so quickly removes 
pimples and gives a rosy bloom to the cheek.—[Adv.]} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEPRESSION FROM OVERWORK. 
I eixp Horsford's Acid Phosphate beneficial in ner- 





vous depression and anxiety resulting from overwork. 
—[Adv, Sandusky, }. W. R. Page, M:D. 


“Rirer & Son, the Druggists, of 853 Sixth Ave- 
nue, have conferred a real blessing on the ladies 
in preparing for them a tray harmless and most 
satisfactory face powder.” The above is the 
opinion expressed by many of our dest physicians, 
and by thousands of the ladies who use it. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article they 
can use.—[ Com. } 





Tak with Mr. Joseph Robinson, 14 Fulton 
Market, New York, about the power of Holman’s 
Pad to cure Malaria, and remove the effects of 
poisonous internal “medicines.” His case is a 
notable one, and illustrates the superiority of 
the Holman absorption treatment.—[ Adv. ] 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stop a ee by di- 
rectly relieving the irritation of the Throat, and will not 
isorder the stomach like cough syrups.—[Com.} 





Gray hairs are honorable, but their appearance is 
annoying. Parker’s Hair Baleam is — for cleanli- 
ness and promptly restoring the youthfal color.-[Adv.} 





Senp three cent stamp to Mack’s Milk Chocolate, 181 
Chambers St., N. Y., and get 12 Fancy Cards. —{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eacape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 
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Sani! Ortlenve Speckslty.’ C.W. Story, 36 Central St. Boston, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
bile, headache Nersorthold, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
IN DIE Neeser 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de ia Faculté de Par 
27, rae Rambutean, Paris. 
G R [ [ 10 Sold by all Chemists 
75 cents nit ane ” 
IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp ror Ciroutar TO 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. é 
BRAN | 
OFFICES J fio w: Battimors 


St., Baltimore. 


Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
or dyed success- 


without le 

Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or died whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

—r the best attainable skill and most im- 
roved appl and having systematized snew every 
epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 

the best resulta, and oy return of goods. 

Goods received and retu: by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


ConTAINs : 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS IN SUGAR-TIME. 
By Witutam H. Roeine. 
With Bight [Uustrations. 


AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL. By Agrnur Gruman. 
With Three Illustrations, 


INDIAN EDUCATION AT HAMPTON AND CAR- 
LISLE. By Hexen W. Lupiow. 
With Fifteen IUustrations, 
ITALIAN LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Cuanuorre 
ADams. 


MY FARM IN SWITZERLAND. By 8. H. M. Byers, 
With Five Iustrations. 


ART-EMBROIDERY. By Aexanpen F. Oaxer. 
With Twelve Iustrations. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. — 1. GEORGE. 
By W. H. Brazp. 


With One I tlustration. 


PATROLLING BARNEGAT. A Porm. By Wa.r 
HITMAN, 


MILWAUKEE. By Eanzsr Incrrsoi.. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 


ANNE. A Nove. By Coneranoz Fenimore Woot- 
BON 


With One Iustration. 
TWO STORMS. A Story. By Suerwoop Bonnxrr, 


THE INDIAN CAMP. A Porm. By J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE, 


DARWINIAN DIVERSIONS. By Franots H. Ux- 
DERWOOD, 


VERNAL FAITH. A Porm. By Patt H. Harne. 


LIFE-ASSURANCE DOES ASSURE. By Sreraen 
H. Tyne, Jr. = 
YOUNG MAN, GO WEST. By Povuttney Biertow. 
A LAODICEAN. Book tr First.—Grorer Somrr- 
sxt. Book tur Seoonp.—Dare anv Havii.. 
By Tuomas Harpy. ; 
With One Illustration. 


THE GATE OF THE ORIENT. A Porm. By 
WitiiamM Gipson. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. _ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year......... coceee 4:00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year........... coeese £00 — 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MaGazineE..... 
Hasvess Wenxiy.<.... = One TOR. <sccvcesees 7 00 


Hagrerr’s MaGazine..... 
Maeese's Masae......... } ONO WORE. ..0.00000000 7 00 


Harrre'’s WEEKLY....... 
Nase Bites... : \ One Wear........ gn 3:00 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 


gratuitously on application to Harrar & Broruxes. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
© Waltham Wa 
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EVERY ONE 


Should belong to the Mazore amp Rartzoap Lirs anv 
week to the injured 
case of and $1000 at Death. GEO. W. 
CHANDLER, 153 Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. Aczyre Wanrep. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
Press, $8.00. 


Aocowwrnt Assooration, $10 
in Pat 





CO trom $25 to 
$56; will do first-class work. ‘Stare 


Stamp for catalogue, Eotab. 184- 
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R new Conery-_moting, breeding, 





care, t, dis y 
and illustrated. Sold everyw ec. ¢ by mall, 2c. 


here. 
Suvere Guavet Parez Co., Pub's, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT) 


MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
OF MU ORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG: COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


and a boon f hich 
OF MEAT “Ie pmeccens 2, ew 


ledical |. 
* “Lancet,” “B Medical J es 


Blue Ink across the 
«Consumption in England increased, tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
MEAT. To be had of all Storek Grocers, 

“— Ftd Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 


holesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
suid’ ® VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H.K. & EB. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


THOMAS CARLYLES WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES BY THOS. CARLYLE. 
Edited by J. A. Frovpr. 4to, Paper, 15 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by Thirteen Portraits, 
60 cents. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


History of Friedrich II., called Frederick the 
Great. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 6 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Sheep, $14 40; Half 
Calf, $22 50. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Letters. and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; 
Half Calf, $7 00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


History of the French Revolution. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; Half Calf, 
$7 00. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Past and Present, Chartism, and Sartor Re- 
sartus. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Sheep, $2 15; 
Half Calf, $3 50. 


CAUTION.—Gennine only with the 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in 








THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


The Early Kings of Norway; also, an Essay 
on the Portraits of John Knox. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Harper & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








THE NGEE & CONARD CO’s 
|. BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 











a 

a complete fveatioe on the B 
THE DINCER 

Bose Growers, ConA! “Co., Pas 


TOURJEE’S TOURS. 


OURTH SEASON. The most enjoyable, 
= economical, and suecesefnl excursion tours ever 
planned to the OLD WORLD. All travel 
and hotels first-class. COMPANY SELECT. 
Important additions to our former plans. Extra in- 
ducements without extra charge. Early tion 
desirable. Send for circular giving full lars. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 












combined with 
Laine! rouRisTs*, 0 


bite ee 


Catalogues 
, OP 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
up elegantly and strict! 


= Refers to all Chicago. A C.F. GUNTHE 
fectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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stuck fast, an’ I can’t move!” 


DURING THE LATS THAW. 
Nursg. “Oh, what shall I do! [ve dropped Clara Susan in the mud, an’ both my shoes is 








mf em and for time to Gold a. Chains, from $2 to 


ry at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 
Send 


ee. Send stamp for our Illustrated Circular. Also, the best low-priced Vatches at 
COLLINS’? METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City. 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, 
which are placed upon the 
counters as fast as they are 
received. An early visit of 
inspection is invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 





THE ORGUINETTE. 





CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 


The most wonderful ay ggg eso 
in the world. Play every thing. y one can pla 
them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Have now open their Spring Importation 
of Novelties in Madras and Creté Muslins 
for interior decorations. 


Broadway & Sth St. 








“ BM. FEERY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 
THOUSANDS WILL TELL YOU THAT 
AARON’S ANTIDOTE 
Surely cures Asthma and Bronchitis. Druggists sell it. 


Send for a Circular. 
Dr. A. AARON, Rockland, Maine. 


A Month. Agents Wanted. 75 best sell- 

ing articles in the world, One sample free. 

‘Addrese JAY BRONSON, it, Mich. 
30 LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo 


Carda, 
name on, 10c. A 382-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amentoan Carp Co,, West Haven, Conn, 





























mn 7 ———_——_ _ | Agents Wanted. a S. M. SPENCER, 
CELLULOID EYEGLASSES Mere ret TT aesecaperg Reepea d Beeteaae, O22 > LP 
choicest selected Tortoise-bhell LAE b it will 
pa manioadaent, Bott +* a Fae ee ee ectimeniaie t0 t P AYS to sell our Rubber eas ae Sam- 
ty CORO —< en Lane, N. Y RERLEY BROS., 92 Burling Slip, N. ¥. I ples free. J. M. Mrrran & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
SB, omEre er tokea | AGENTS WANTED: | SOficc hive isms Go,Porumeuaive 
” 
Allfacyeonailbiranwithprice | Yor «Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” | pi ppep ear a aa pe 2 griseus t7e. 
G. A. Bi . B81 6th Ave, near 44th St, N.Y. | By Wim M. THousox, D.D., Forty: Fuiven 8.2. 





Thontoe ageegempin ive Gch Sing Norton ci 
$5 {0 $20 Ristel Soassos afte? Fortana, tase 


4 octave D, Address 
B75 Pa Pcecone Gor ase eventh Ave. N.Y. 








a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Ilus- 
trations from Photographs. 


Apply to or address 
-“ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 





T PAYS to sell our Babber Hand Stamps. 
Circalars free. G. A. HARP. ER & BRO. Cloveland’o. 


ee es 

















Sie Surat BK $134.00 Mion & Co. Augusta Maine 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


x, 

CARLYLE'S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Antuony Frovpr. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents; 12mo, Cloth; Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 60 ceuts, 

war * 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By Arraug Mirone.t, M.D., LL.D.  Iilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE. 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette aud Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the M: and Cer ies of Every Rela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tuz 
Lounegs in Socizty. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IV. 

MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Aug. Srevans, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volames. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 





v. 
THE CHINESE: Their Education, Pateety, and 
—, By ‘i A. fem, tg em ., Presi- 
ent of the Taagwen College, Peking. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75, _ . 


VE 
SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW. Edited, with Notes, by WintiusM 
J. Rotrs, A.M. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth 
6 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF ALL ’S WELL 


THAT ENDS WELL. With Engravings. ié6mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. . 

Uniform with fe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII. — Richard I1.— Richard III.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummef-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John,—Henry 
IV. Part L—Heury IV. - Part Il.—King Lea:.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.-—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Select 
Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents per vol- 
ume; Paper, 40 cents per volume, 

Vit. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes L to LX. Inclusive. From June, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compiled by Cuartes A. Durrer, 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, vin 

IL 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney. VolumelIl. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


1X, 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anrnony Tro.ttwor:. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. 


x. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
‘*Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


xi. 

SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarv Downer, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
deut of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. _ 

IL. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aureep Rousse. Wattaocg. With II- 
lustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 

xu. 
THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
v. Fr W.R , M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12@mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
XIV. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S IL!OS. _Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-78-78-79. Inclading an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henny Soutir- 
mann, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘‘ My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Llustrations. Im- 
perial 8vo, Dlaminated Cloth, $12 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Jonn Hunt, 20 cts. 








Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Witu1aM Biacx. 
15 ceuts. Also,-in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches, By E. O, Bracxsunxe. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 


Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Czorr. 
ay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Hznzy James, Jr. Illus- 
trated $1 2. fo 


Beg Bee. A Tale of the Christ, By Lew. Wattace. 
Better than Good. By Anniz E. Ripuey. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs, A. W. Hunz. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Eioart. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Raxpoura. 9 cents, 
Dr. Wortle’s School. By Anruony Trotiope. 15 cts. 
The Rebel of the Family, By E. Lyxw Linton. 90 cts, 
Love and Life. By Cuartorre M. Yonex. 165 cents, 
oe” Hasrse & Broruess will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Sa” Hanree’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 


' Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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we had the plague; and if they don’t have it here, it won’t be the Commissioners’ fault—that’s all! 





“SMOKE MARSHALD'S _ 
PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


fee? For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthina, 
Pm «6€©60F Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &o, 
RAO sola by alhDrnggists; or send-25' cents-for sample box by shail, to 
, B. HORNER, 59 Maiden’ Lane,‘New;York; U. 8. A. 
2 _ ASK FOR | 
\THE DIADEM COMB. 


PA'TENTED. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A t, tical road vehicle, 


fo 
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AN OPINION AS IS AN OPINION. 
Otp Opeisx. “This is the worst state of affairs I can remember since I was young, and then 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


% © $3 Press forcards, &. Self-inker, 
. Larges, sizes for on use, 
easure, . se} gZ easy 

. by printed irastion: Great mon- 
saver and money maker. Send 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 

Type, &c., to manuf’rs, Kelsey & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS.AS RESORTS OF 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 8. GW. 
Bensamin, Author of “Contemporary Artin 
Europe,” &. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HALE’S HONEY 
Horehound and Tar. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL SPECIFIC 
Bow . Forthe Speedy Cureof COUGHS. 
S COLDS, INFLUENZA, SORE 
' THROATS, Lung, and all Bron- 
chial complaints. For a Cough 
or Consumption, (clay not a 
oment to take this certain 
speci It soothes and scatters 
CHILDREN 




































People in all parts of the country are 
talking about DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC 
‘HAIR BRUSH. Pamphlets sent free 
on application. 

842 Broadway, New York. 





“This book gives very vivid and entertaining de-’ 
scriptions of the scenery, social life, business and 
commerce, climate and accommodations for visitors, 
in all the chief groups of Islands on both the eastern 
and western sides of the Atlantic.” j 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t2™ Sent mail, postage prepaid, to t of the 
Unibet Blaise! om Mocca Theos Bolan.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


citric, Rime eee 
TWINES AND NETTING, | :2- sender ttiustraced Priced Catalogue. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, | CASSEBEER’S Mitigate ‘Chron’ Bronchitis fe HAND BOOK cbt reorertoae 
¢#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. LOZENGES cilitate tion, &c. 











Sold by all Druggists at 50c, and $1.00, 
0. N. ORITTENTON, Sole Prop’r, N. ¥, 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one minute. 
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A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. 
THE LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 


= A ROYAL REMEDY 


Now offered to the American Public by : 
The Pall Mall Electric Ass'n, of London, 


A great revolution in medical practice has spread 
throughout England, It has been discovered that most 
remarkable cures attend the application of a newly in- 
vented Galvanic Generator to diseased parts of the body, 
Experience bas shown that they act immediately upon 
the blood, nerves and tissues, producing more relie! ina 
ew hours than medicine has given in weeks and months, 
There is no shock or unpleasant feeling attending their 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfering in 
no way with the dress or occupation of daily life, i 
directions accompany each one. Every mail brings us 
most gratifying letters from those using them, 


THE GENERATOR QUICKLY CURES 


Stomach, Liver & Kidney Complaints, 
Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heart- 
burn, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Aches and Pains, 
Weak Back, Malaria, Chills & Fever, 
Nervous Troubles, Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, & all their Complications. 
There is no Waiting. It acts Immediately. 
A Guarantee goes with . 


every Generator, 
OUR MOTTO being, “NO CURE, NOPAY.”’ 





cured by 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


of all Druggists at 50c. a box. Gant by spell on moeiet 
of price, by (C. N. Crittenton, 116 Falton St., N.Y. 
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the "SKIN and is 
RISTADORO’S s27ted, tt ah 
Toilet for Lady oF Gentle- 
man, 








98 WILLIA 
STREET, NEW YORE. — 





















From @ Railroad Contractor ;—Bosre ‘s th .—Bad 
digestion and dyspepsia, caused by Hurried eating while traveling, hes made 3@ ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, 
ons ora a. Your Generotor bes me a well men, ena I only $65. Address Daniel 
Galveston; Tex. Inc loans is $3. R. oy gente = aumaususnmms FF. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 











From the Rev. C. Q. Huntington :—Astor Hovsz, N. Y, City Thu sd 
chy, ctuading « meeting of our clergy, 1 wasindaced to buy your Gonerster ig Sees ~~ entirely. I was doubtful at first, as I bad tried all sorts of batteries and pads without eect. There 
persia, from whic cea guflered for yore. ct Ss nc tried did me any food > but, believin is no trouble in wearing it, and it certainly is more agreeable than drugs. E.T. Cuawrorp, U. 8. N. 

; vy, " d hinliible cure for headache i 3 tt? 4 7 
determined to buy a Generator, which, | am giad to say, paberednets nse = pees a4 a From Major A. H. Townsend :—Cw1caco, TLL, December 17th, 1880.—Your Generator is a wonder. 
caredy I shall lose no opportunity to recommend it, aud take this method of thanking you. ee Is hae not eeretena nya :t8 Gve weeks. tered 
xv.) C. Q. Humrimeron. for years, and am truly grateful. 
she says It is worth ite weight in gold. Inclosed find $2; please send me two more for s 


From a Naval Officer :—Putcapetenia, Pa., Februai [Mason] A. H Toeuss 
. A. >. 


ry 5th, 1881.—Your G 
blessing to me. I have been a great sufferer from liver trouble and constiguben tanee, re oem Many more could be printed, did space permit. 
Having purchased the sole right to introduce them in America we will v 
en fention thi Le 
tial, Bostpaid, on receint of Si, rhk wil te nares PAC AMEMALN | BAB BrQaaways Now, Vor {Mein ty Mapes we xl end hes, by Erp 6: 
Post Office Order, or Stamps, and should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, No: planets i x Spica tiiecahinies 


















You have been imposed upon if you have bought a ‘ Battery,’ ‘Pad,’ or ‘Medal,’ thinking i ~The purest and 
g it was the Generator. CONGRESS T 
Its great success in England has Caused the Market to be Flooded with Cheap, Worthless Imitations,, Bee that the Name ‘Pall Mall” is stamped on the Back, thartic waters. Ss WA E ieritatetigs watern, 
: foreign and domestic. They impelr the di ive or- 
gans and kidneys, thereby inducing ievopanaite results. 











